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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLY OF 1837. 
No. VI. 


Distribution of Power.—State of the Representation. 


I. IN abody avowedly representative and republican, as every 
thing Presbyterial must of necessity always be—the principles 
which regulate the distribution of power, are of course fundamen- 
tal in theory, and vital to every practical intent. When controling 
power resides in the hands of a minority of the electors—all fair 
representation is atanend. When the distribution of representa- 
tives, is so effected, as to render it impossible, or even very difficult 
to gather the real sense and mind of the body itself—then every 
object of the associated existence not only fails, but is absolutely 
defeated by those pretending to love and to practice the system 
itself 

If we can command the attention of the reader, we will try to 
demonstrate, that a certain portion of the Presbyterian church, has 
for a long period held and exercised a power, utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the extent of that party, and totally subversive of all fair 
representation. We will endeavour to show that this portion is 
that which contains in its breast the original germ of all the here- 
sies, troubles, and contentions which have ravaged our church— 
and that its disproportionate power has been extensively exerted 
to foster every evilelement. We will attempt to make manifest, that 
this unrighteous power has been retained long and tenaciously 
against the voice of justice and the constitution, as well as the 
prayer of the church,—and only at last partially given up—as it 
could gradually be made to slide into hands, prepared before to 
receive and exercise it in the same spirit and for the same ends, as 


those of its prescriptive holders. We will, we are persuaded, be 
13 
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able to establish, not only the necessity and reasonableness, but the 
extreme candour and forbearance of the action of the last General 
Assembly—upon this subject; an action which it mist be remem- 
bered, has caused more hard speeches to be made against certain 
members of that body, than all its acts besides. 

We will first quote all the material portions of the minutes of the 
Assembly in relation to our subject. 

On page 471 of the printed minutes of the year in question, is 
the resolution of the coNVENTION, marked eight of its series on 
church order in the Act and Memorial presented by it to the Assem- 
bly. It contains so much of the views of the convention, as re- 
lates to the matter in hand, and complains of the great evil we have 
proclaimed above, in the following words, viz. 


A progressive change in the system of Presbyterial representation in 
the General Assembly, which has been persisted i in by those holding the 
ordinary majorities, and carried into detai! by those disposed to take undue 
advantage of existing opportunities, until the actual representation seldom 
exhibits the true state of the church, and many questions of thé deepest 
interest have been decided contrary to the fairly ascertained wishes of the 
majority of the churches and people in our communion; thus virtually 
subverting the essential principles of freedom, justice and equality on 
which our whole system rests. 


It was of course improper for the General Assembly to censure 
its own past acts, without redressing them at the same time; or 
rather the former, was not so needful as the latter. In this spirit, 
while the foregoing item was laid on the table, we find further, in 
the session (page 480) that a committee was appointed “to prepare 
an overture to be presented to the next Assembly, in relation to the 
ratio of representation in the General Assembly.” 

Before this however, another branch of the same business had 
been under consideration, and a most important step taken. On 
pages 446—7 we find the following resolutions offered by Dr. 
ALEXANDER, and passed by a vote of about 115 to 44 (that being 
the relative strength of parties, on a motion to give them the go-by,) 
-—as additional standing rules of the General Assembly; viz. 


1. That no commissioner from a newly formed Presbytery, shall be per- 
“mitted to take his seat, nor shall such commissioner be reported by the 
Committee on Commissions, until the Presbytery shall have been duly 
reported by the Synod, and recognised as such by the Assembly; and that 
the same rule apply when the name of any Presbytery has been changed. 

2. When it shall appear to the satisfaction of the General Assembly 
that any new Presbytery has been formed for the purpose of unduly in- 
increasing the representation; the General Assembiy will, by a vote of the 
majority, “refuse to receive the delegates of the Presbytery so formed, and 
may direct the Synod to which such Presbytery belongs, to re-unite it, to 
the Presbytery or Presbyteries to which the members were before attached. 


II. these resolutions of the Assembly have been a theme of un- 
measured abuse, on the part of certain weak prints, devoted to 
peace. And if any thing has exceeded the outrage committed in 
their passage,—these mild and pre-eminently holy persons being 
judges,—it was the pledge substantially required,—by the Assem- 
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bly of its committee on elections, and freely and frankly given by 
both its members—that they would obey in general, all, but espe- 
cially this indispensable act—and from the roll of the Assembly of 
1838, upon the basis of that of 1837—and so on continually, while 
these standing rules existed. 

We take leave to say, it surprises us exceedingly to find no 
notice of this latter transaction, in the printed minutes. On page 
498, is an order in the usual form, appointing Dr. Cuvier, and 
Mr. Grant, along with the Stated Clerk (Dr. Joun McDowe tt) 
‘a committee to revise the minutes, and prepare them for publica- 
tion.” Have these gentlemen overlooked, by some extraordinary 
fatality, the important minute, which contained the notice of Dr. 
John McDowell’s pledge as Stated Clerk, openly given in the face 
of the Assembly and the world—(and that too while a resolution 
offered by one of the most talented and influential layman in the 
body, and intended to obtain certainty on this very head was under 
discussion)—that he would comply with the acts and expectations 
of the Assembly? Have they so construed their revisory powers, 
as to erase the minute containing the clear,and manly letter of Mr. 
Joun M. Krespns, the Assembly's permanent clerk, on this most 
weighty subject? Those gentlemen are no doubt furnished with 
sufficient reasons for what they have done; but they ought to be 
aware that this subject does not bear incautious handling,—and 
that the church will hold them to an accountability no less deep 
than its own love of the gospel of God—should any damage befall 
the truth, either by their action or neglect. 

The church and the world know, that these pledges were given, 
and were of right, as well as in fact once a part, and a most import- 
ant part of the minutes of the Assembly of 1857.—The obliga- 
tions of plighted faith, as well as those of law, of honour and of 
ecclesiastical order, are al] perfect in the case. And while we have 
all confidence that every pledge given will be strictly redeemed, 
and every duty involved,exactly performed according to the expect- 
ation of the Assembly, both its clerks, it is nevertheless proper for 
the case to be broadly stated and clearly understood;—the more 
especially, since the minutes as published, do not give the facts as 
they happened. It never should be supposed for a moment, that 
the Assembly would have left such a matter to the slightest haz- 
ard. How could it? Howdare it? If it were not well assured, 
that the mind of the church, truly represented—or at least no worse 
represented, than its existing organization allowed—could be gath- 
ered and repeated,—how could it possibly expect its acts of reform 
to be sustained, or toremain permanent? And were they passed, 
only to be juggled off, by some new creation of Presbyteries; or to 
be wiped out, by some amiable hocus-pocus, under the name of 
conservatism ?’—The Assembly was in earnest,—it did its work as 
in the presence of Ged. 

When that body saw its work of reform ready to be accomplished, 
there were several courses open for it to take, in submitting its great 
acts, to the decision of the church, and gathering that decision 
afterwards. Let us for a moment look at thisimmensely interesting 
subject. 
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1. If nothing whatever had been done, in regard to the represen- 
tation—it would have been perfectly easy for the New School 
Synods to increase their Presbyteries, to such an extent, as tomake 
the defeat of the evangelical party absolutely certain—and that, 
even if the latter were greatly the more numerous. ‘To avoid such 
a result would have been a plain duty; and the most obvious if not 
the only way to do it, would have been to create new Presbyteries 
on our side also. But as our present regulations permit a Synod 
to form a Presbytery out of three ministers—with a few churches 
(or no churches at all, as our congregationalists say)—the result 
might have been, and probably would have been, the reduction of the 
church to its lowest elements;—that is, its dissolution. We sup- 
pose no sane man would like to see two thousand commissioners 
meet in Philadelphia next May, and call themselves a General 
Assembly. Yet something like this must have happened, if nothing 
had been done last year, touching the subject. 

We will not pause here, to argue about the absurdity in the 
present state of the church of allowing three ministers to constitute 
a Presbytery—with an elder or two. This was the original ratio, 
when seven was the limit forthe double representation. When the 
number seven was increased to thirteen, some years ago, as the 
limit for a double representation—great effort was made to increase 
the quorum of a Presbytery correspondingly, —hbut it failed through 
the long sighted iniquity of the party that has so nearly ruined us. 
Again, when the number thirteen was late ly raised to twenty five, 
another urgent and most able attempt, to raise the or ginal three, 
was defeated inthe same way. And this ridiculous and hurtful 
anomaly, of ailowing three preachers to be represented by two 
commissioners in the Assembly—while thirty six preachers and a 
hundred churches, can only send four commissioners—is not only 
retained asa blot on our principles and our common sense—but as 
an engine of our destruction. 

2. Another course which might have been taken was, for the 
Assembly to enter at once on the purgation of the rotten burroughs, 
—and restore the representation to a fair and equal condition; 
making at the same time efficient regulations for to hold it in that 
condition. But we are to consider that this was a work of much 
labour and difficulty; that it required many facts, much patience 
and deep reflection; and that the Assembly was already wearied and 
exhausted by a session of unparalleled dithculty, importance, and 
labour. It must also be remembered, that the subject could not be 
reached without an appeal to the Presbyteries; and this was not 
only necessarily a work of time—but in the state of the Presby- 
teries, would probably require a thorough over-hauling of a great 
number of them by their respective Synods; all which, could not 
fail to awaken a thousand new and petty troubles,—and thus turn 
away the mind and heart of the church, from the great doctrinal 
controversy, (whose end we could nearly see, if the people of God 
could be kept steadily to it)—and dissipate its scattered energies, 
to all the corners of the earth, and all the windsof heaven. It was 
therefore an act of great wisdom, in the body to postpone for the time 
any general investigation of this part of the evils which trouble us. 
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3. The only remaining course was, that adopted by the Assem- 
bly. Let us take things as we find them—is its language. We 
know that the state of the representation, is decidedly unequal, and 
injurious to the orthodox. But let the church be poled as it stands; 
our confidence in its soundness is such—that if corrupting im fide 
ences can be removed, or even arrested, and foreign ingredients to 
some tolerable extent be purged out,—the truth must triumph.— 
Let then, the case be fairly made and presented to the church as 
at present organised; and such precisely will be the fact, if the 
standing orders quoted above, are faithfully executed, and the next 
Assembly formed, on the roll of the last, at its adjournment. This 
is the first great feature of those new standing rules. They breathe 
the very spirit of candour and moderation, towards those who hav- 
ing seized upon power-—dread least they have not grasped enough. 
They contain the essence of a sublime confidence, in our brethren 
and in God—in the exercise of which, we have chosen rather to 
contend for the truth on terms of known disadvantage wrongfully 
forced upon us—than to create a general revolution by demanding 
an equality of rights and terms,—or to endanger the great cause, 
by agitating others which derive their chief value from lending secu- 
rity to this. It was a great exercise of Christian fidelity and manly 
wisdom—and by God’s blessing it will discomfit many plans deeply 
laid in human guile—andlong matured in carnal self-seeking. 

Ill. There is a class of persons whose reason is at times so 


completely under the influence of their passions, that they appear 


to lose not only all discrimination of what 1s weak and what is 
powerful in argument, and all perception of what is right and wrong 
in the particular case; but they go forward in reckless assertions to 
support their cause by the show of fact, until the multitude of their 
errors destroys even what truth they once had on their side;—and 
the presumption that the moral sense of other men is as dull as 
their own, leads them into such absurdities, contradictions and im- 
proprieties, that even if they gain their end, they have destroyed 
beforehand, the possibility of profiting by success. Many times 
have we had occasion to make this reflection, upon the conduct of 
the New School party and press, within the past year. Who does 
not remember the tempest of words used in the Assembly—and 
spread out in protests on its minutes, to prove that the plan of 
union had been really every thing, and that all the churches of 
Western New York owed their origin to it?) This was when we 
were discussing the dissolution of that plan. But as soon as this 
was done—and we come to apply the facts and arguments used to 
hinder it—and were about to separate ourselves from the Four 
Synods, as the real progeny of the plan;—presto change—the plan 
had nothing whateverto do, with the case !—Was there ever a more 
palpable and absurd self- contradiction, in proof or reason. We 
cite assamples of another sort, the vehement threats of law suits to 
decide on the validity of spiritual'acts of the Assembly,—and the 
Sustained cry, that our agreement with the Connecticut Associa- 
lon was unchangeable and unalterable. As if the common sense, 
and the ordinary conscience of all men—huad not instinctively the 
perception, that amongst us, threats and pretensions of this sort, 
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can spring only from desperate ignorance of the rights and obliga- 
tions of religious parties—or still more desperate contempt of them. 
—Asa different specimen we refer to the false facts ten thousand 
times asserted, that the plan of union of 1801 with the Connecti- 
cut Association, was all of our seeking, as well as all for our good: 
—whereas, Mr. W oop in his late and most efficient pam phlet has 
shown by the ancient records, that it was sought and obtained by 
the opposite party—and that the plan of 1808, was from the begin- 
ning a gross fraud; and by the statistical results of thirty seven 
years’ action of the first—that it nearly extinguished our aystem in 
Four Synods whilst actually in connection ‘with us.—And as a 
painful specimen of the most unreasonable and inconsiderate folly, 
we cite the greater part of what has been said against the act of the 
Assembly now under review. 

Why, has not every representative body that ever existed amongst 
men, been obliged to provide some mode by which a decision could 
be had, on the qualifications of its own members? Ifit were not so 
—is itnot obvious that all notion of a representative body is absurd; 
and that any mob that gathers at a street corner might as well call 
itself a Congress, as that which had no method by which to ascer- 
tain who were really delegated to it, and then to enforce its decis- 
ions ?’—We are sensible that the Con: cregational churches reject 
entirely all ideas of representation; because their system being a 
simple democracy, in which every church is independent of all 
others,—and the body of the members in each, act directly and 
personally for themselves—they neither need, nor indeed could 
employ a representative. Widely different is our system, in which 
from the church session, to the General Assembly, every tribunal is 
composed of representatives, either in part, or altogether; and evén 
those members who are permanently attached to any of our 
church courts, are at first admitted to membership on certain previ- 
ously ascertained qualifications, and are allowed to continue, only 
so long as those qualifications last. It is therefore as palpably 
ridiculous, and is far more seriously hurtful, to deny to any Presby- 
terian tribunal, the right and power to decide on the qualifications 
of itsown members —as it would be to make a like denial to a con- 
gregational church in regard to its private members! 

For a considerable period this matter was conducted by the 
Assembly itself—which caused the commissions of its members, to 
be opened at its desk—and made up its roll atonce, Thatroll was 
completed, by ascertaining from the reports of Synods, what new 
Presbyteries had been added to the former roll of the Assembly; « 
what old ones taken off. And then the roll of Presbyteries =a 
complete, the fact of election, and the quali‘ication to be elected 
and to sit, was decided by inspection of the commissions presented 
at the desk. In case of a disputed election—no matter how 
arising—it was settled at once, if the case was tolerably plain; if 
not, it was referred to a committe. When the body became large, 
a committee of elections was appointed, merely to save time and 
trouble and prevent confusion. This committee, acted for, by the 
authority, and on behalf of the Assembly, as well as by its direc- 
tions; and its decisions were of no weight or validity whatever, 
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except so far and so long, as they had the sanction, express or im- 
plied, of the body which ‘appointed them. When all parties were 
content with its decisions, they were of course final; but if any 
party were non-content, they could be called in question, reversed 
or confirmed on the floor of the house. And very often, that com- 
mittee, found cases, where strict law required one decision, and 

equity another; in all which they reported the facts—and asked the 
decision of the house.—Now the new standing rules, leave this 
latter plan in full and perfect exercise, in every respect except only 
one. Heretofore this committee has been authorised to act indis- 
criminately in all cases. Hereafter they shall not act in the first 
instance, on a Presbytery presented to them forthe first time, in 
fact orin name. For some time past, the Assembly has received new 
Presbyteries, upon its roll, by committee; hereafter, it will do this, 
personally. This is the whole and entire matter,—on this point of the 
subject which has caused such an uproar, and such vollies of abuse, from 
the excellent men, whose only object in life, is to do good—and spread 
error! ‘‘Why do you degrade yourseif, by exercising this humble 
calling’’—said an old friend, to one of the generals of the empire 
after the second abdication of Napoleon. The response was—‘‘Je 
shave pour de plasare of de ting—and de six-pence.’’ Alas! the 
race that compasses sea and land to do evil, under pretent of good, 
isa race greatly enlarged, in these unhappy times. 

It is manifest on the face of the second rule—that the Assembly 
had full cause to believe the allegation contained in the complaint 
we quoted early in this article, as taken from the memorial of the 
convention. The fact is not to be questioned that the representa- 
tion in the Assembly is, and has long been unequal; and that this 
inequality has operated entirely j in favour of a particular geographi- 

cal section; and greatly to the advancement of peculiar errors, dis- 
orders, and machinations in the church. The circumstances fully 
warrant the belief that this inequality if not created, was used and 
enlarged, and obstinately retained, to advance sectional, and party 
interests, hostile to truth and to the wishes of the majority of the 
church; and therefore there was every reason to suppose that this 
would be done again,—and therefore to declare plainly, that it 
would be resisted. We are aware that some, when it suits their 
party views—deny to the Assembly the right to look into the case 
at all—limiting its power merely to an examination (and that bya 
standing committee it would seem) of the fact, that such and such 
persons were formed into such and such a Presbytery, and that 
such and such others, have commissions to represent it. If this 
be so, the Assembly is a mere gathering of persons, to record the 
edicts of the Synods—or to whitewash the voluntary societies—or 
to pass resolutions, that all sorts of agents—abolition, moral reform, 
non-resistance, anti-sacrament, and all other bodies may send up 
to it—to “give an impulse” to their machinations. All its func- 
tions, great, noble, and august, as the highest earthly tribunal! in 
which the church of God, and the ministers of Jesus Christ, are 
met to consult, by their representatives, and to decide, what is truth 


and duty—for the guidance of the people, under God, —all, all are 
in the dust. 
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But we are not left to conjecture. The fact, the extent, the du- 
ration and the effects of this alledged inequality is matter of record 
and of figures. The motive of it, assumed in the Assembly’s rule 
——is matter of proof, and inference, from undeniable and startling 
facts. We have examined the whole case, through a series of years 
—with great labour—and solicit the candid attention of the public 
to the following expose, of two periods, six years apart. 

IV. The General Assembly of 1831, under circumstances of 
great interest, which are undoubtedly familiar to our readers—invi- 
ted the churches of the Mississippi Valley to hold a correspond- 
ence on the subject of domestic missions—in the Valley—which 
resulted in a convention of delegates at Cincinnati during the fall 
of that year. The Ruling Elders who were members of that con- 
vention with some others then in that city, met, drew up and pre- 
sented to the Assembly of 1632, a memorial on the subject of rep- 
resentation, the first draft of which we find amongst our papers— 
and publish its substance, so far as the point in hand is concerned. 





Our church consists of 104 constituent bodies, represented in the 
General Assembly by about 400 delegates, if all were present. 

There are 1584 ordained ministers, and 2253 churches embraced in the 
104 Presbyteries, and represented by the said 400 delegates, one half of 
whom were designed to be ministers, and ihe other halt, Ruling Elders. 

Our church may be considered as divided into three great sections, 
namely, first, the valley of the Mississppi; Second, the southern Atlantic 
slope, on that portion which lies south of the Chesapeak Bay, and east of 
the Alleghany mountain; Turd, the northern Atlantic slope, or that portion 
lying north of the Chesapeak Bay, and east of the Alleghanies. 

In the 1st sec. are 575 ministers, 967 churches, 47 Presoyteries, 10 Synods. 
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The two first sections united have a majority of 92 ministers, 173 chureh- 


es, 16 Presbyteries, and 6 Synods. ‘They should have a clear majority in 
the General Assembly of about 30 votes, if that body were full. 

On a mature examination of the facts it will be found however, that the 
third section, although a decided minority of the whole, has an actual 
majority of about 10 votes, in the Assembly, if every delegate of the whole 
church were present. 

Besides this, that third section has very decided advantages resulting 
from its relative position to the place where the Assembly meets, and the 
superior advantages for personal intercourse existing in that section. ‘This 
advantage of position, upon an average of one year with another, is equal 
to more than 40 votes. In the last Assembly (that of 1831, in which Mr. 
Barnes was first whitewashed, EvrRs.) it was equal to $31 votes. That 
alone, in an Assembly of 230 members was equal to nearly 15 per cent. or 
about 60 in 400. 

Now adding together these various errors, of 10 votes in favour of an 
actual minority, of 30 votes that the majority would have if the present 
system were properly carried into practice, and of 15 per cent., equal tO 
60 votes in 400 thrown in favour ol the third, and against the first and 
second sections {rom the circumstances of position, and we have an aggre- 
gate error equal in practice to one fourth of the whole representation of 
the church; and that so operating as to place the power of the church for 
good or ill, in the hands of a decided, and that a geographical minority. 

This is alike contrary to common sense, to Christian principle, and to 
the settled theory of our church goyernment. 
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The remainder of the memorial is taken up, with other points of 
the subject, intensely interesting indeed, but not directly pertinent 
to the present business. 

The Assembly to which that memorial was addressed, changed 
the ratio of representation—adhering to the Presbyterial instead of 
resorting to the Synodical basis, as urged by the convention of 
elders; and refusing to change the number three, as the quorum, 
thus leaving room ‘for new Presbyteries without number, of the 
smallest class. Let us now look once more at the statistics, after 
six years’ trial of the changed ratio. We take the printed minutes 
of 1837 as our guide, and we preserve the same sectional classifica- 
tion adopted in ‘the preceding extract. ‘There are 


In the Ist sec. 829 ministers, 1324 churches, 68 Presbyteries, 13 Synods. 
1 
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1. According to the present ratio and principles of representa- 
tion, the General Assembly, if it were full—would contain 334 
members. Of these, by that ratio and on those principles the first 
section would send 146 members, the second 44, and the third 144. 
So that the first and second united would overbalance the third, in a 
full house, by 46 votes. 

. But if the representation were strictly and only Presbyterial, 
a Presbytery sending one minister and one elder, then section 
one having 68 Presbyteries would send 136 members,—section two 
having 18 Presbyteries, would send 36 members—and section three, 
having 49 Presbyteries would send 98 members. And one and two, 
unitedly would have 172, to 98 sent by three; that is a clear majority 
of 74 votes, instead of 46, as at present; the present arrangement 
being unduly favourably, to the third section by 28 votes out of 
dd. 

Again; if the representation were arranged upon churches 
only, supposing the Assembly to consist of the present number of 
delegates, the result would be as follows. Section one, with its 
1324 churches would have 155 members; section two, with its 457 
churches would have 53 members; and section three with its 1084 
churches would have 126 members. So that one and two ought on 
this plan to have a majority in the Assembly of 72 members instead 
of 46, and thus suffers by the actual state of things, an evil and 
error of | 26 votes out of 354. 

4. Suppose, however, that ministers only were made the basis of 
representation. Then in an Assembly of 334 members the first 
section with its 829 ministers would have 127 representatives; the 
second with its 313 ministers would have 50 representatives; and 
the third with its 998 ministers would have 157 representatives. 
In that case, the first and second sections, would have only a major- 
ity of 20 votes—instead of 46, their present majority; and thus, 
three would gain by the change 26 voices in a house of 354. 

0. Finally, let us suppose a system of representation established 


upon all these combined bases. Then in an Assembly of 331 
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members—the first section would have 141 representatives, the 
second 46, and the third 131. In this case sections one and two 
would have a majority of 56 votes, over section three, instead of 
their present majority of 46, and would thus gain 10 additional 
voices. 

In these calculations nothing is said in regard to the influence of 
position—which is so clearly set forth in the extract quoted from the 
uiemorial of the convention of elders—and which must forever 
operate, whilst the General Assembly, continues to hold its sessions 
either wholly within, or barely without the limits of the third sec- 
tion. As long as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are the only points 
at which the body can be induced to meet, it will be impossible for 
the distant south, and the great west to be fairly represented. 
And why might not Baltimore, and Richmond, and Charleston, as 
well as Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Nashville and St. Louis— 
be in turn the places of its meeting? The reason usually given, 1s, 
re the Assembly would thereby forfeit its charter. But the truth 

, the Assembly is not, and never was, and never should be a cor- 
coins body. It has indeed a board of trustees who are incorpora- 
ted. But so far is the fact from being as alledged, that this charter 
might be forfeited by the Assembly’s meeting out of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which gave it—that the act itself contemplates the 
probability of such an event, and makes express provision for the 
doing of certain things, only when it should meet in this state. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader, that out of the five cases pre- 
sented in the foregoing statements—and which cover the whole 
ground—three of the four differing from the present arrangement 
would operate against section three ‘by equalising the representation 
upon any basis but one. That one, is the basis of ministers only. 
And here a very curious result is exhibited. ‘Thus it appears that 
from 1831 to 1837, section one had increased in ministers 254, and 
in churches 357; that in the same period section two had increased 
in ministers LOO, and churches 211; and that section three—while 
its increase in ministers was 302—increased in churches only 44! 
That is, the (wo first sections added nearly two churches for each 
minister added within the six years; while the third added nearly 
seven ministers for every church added! This 1s most astonishing. 
And while it very plainly shows, how it comes, that a ratio based 
on ministers only, would be of superior advantage to that section, 
it also reveais to us in some degree the secret cause of the troubles 
produced in it, by evangelists, agents, editors, professors, and other 
secularised clergymen, who for lack of better employment, have 
created such a ferment in large portions of that unhappy section. 

V. On the comparison of the whole case as exhibited in 183] 
with that presented in 1837, it might at first sight be supposed that 
every thing was at least tending towards improvement. But a 
closer inspection will show, that although from 1831 to 1837, there 
was a slight approximation in the aggregate, towards equality be- 
tween sections one and two on the one hand, and section three on 
the other; yet this was far more than counterpoised, by throwing 
all this augmentation, and more, into affiliated hands, in the 
two first sections. A few figures will make this very plain; and 
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abundantly show thatthe geographical minority so used its power, 
as to fasten a doctrinal minority in supremacy over the church. 

1. The Synod of the Western Reserve with 105 ministers, and 
141 churches, were entitled to 20 representatives—by its peculiar 
arrangeme nts of Presbyteries:—while Virginia with its 114 minis- 
ters and 142 churches—had only 14 representatives. What ren- 
dered this iniquity most glaring and outrageous was that one Pres- 
bytery in Virginia contained more Presbyterian churches than the 
whole Synod of the Western Reserve. Only consider that about 
30 churches—should send 20 re presentatives to a General Assem- 
bly, in which 2865 churches had unitedly but 334 members! Yea 
and threaten to sue us, for complaining of it!!! 

2. Again: The Synod of Michigan with 34 ministers and 74 
churches, had a right to 6 representatives: while the Synod of 
North Carolina with 75 ministers and 138 churches had only 10. 
One church in the former Synod weighs down two in the latter; 
though the latter be, or rather because they are, thoroughly Presbyte- 
rian, while the formerare ‘“‘neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.”’ 
—QOne minister in Michigan is equal to nearly two in North Caro- 
lina—the latter being orthodox—and the former the proteges of 
Dr. Peters, and the disciples of Dr. Taylor. 

5. Let us take one sample more. The Synod of Illinois with 
67 ministers, and 86 churches, managed to get 16 representatives; 
while the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, with 115 ministers 
and 167 churches—was content with precisely the same number. 
And the Synod of Kentucky and Tennessee had each 10 represen- 
tatives; although the former had 68 ministers and 117 churches, 
and the latter but 49 ministers and 74 churches. 

But we will cut short these sickening details. We have pon- 
dered this subject long, we have examined it to the bottom, we 
have sifted it re pes itediy; and we now boldly assert, that there never 
existed a more flagrant case of deliberate and long continued injus- 
tice, in the conduct of such affairs, than the ev angelical portions of 
the Presbyterian church in the South and West, have sustained 
from their professed brethren. Well might the General Assembly 
pass new standing rules to prevent the augmentation of deliberate 
wrong already too tam ly endured. Well might it put on record, 
its serious condemnation of long sustained attempts to get power 
by fraud, and then wield it deceitfully, in the name of our church, 
for the ruin of its order, and the subversion of its doctrines. At- 
tempts for which there was no decent pretext in the condition of 
the respective regions of the church and the country—but directly 
the reverse; and which were made deliberately—and obstinately 
pushed to the very verge of perfect success—after full exposure 
above six years ago. 

If the Presbyterian church would save itself, it has still a great 
work to perform. The facts contained in this article may teach her 
the nature and extent of the difficulties already surmounted before 
thelast Assembly could do what it did; and rouse her to a due sense 
of the vast and dangerous means thus accumulated in the hands of 
the New School party, and still remaining in them by fraudulent 
arrangement of Presbyteries, to undo all that has been done—and 
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drive the orthodox forth from the church. It has been systemati- 
cally organised in such a way as to lodge—as far as possible, the 
paramount power, in the hands of the actual minority. Systematic 
efforts have been made, throuch not a few of the agents, of most 
of the voluntary societies, to throw in aid on suitable points, and 
Organise the whole. And now the great contest remains to be 
decided. This battle will be won—if we be faithful, in defiance 
of all these difficulties. But if we waver or agg hy is lost. 

We owe it to mankind to command success. For the action of 
the last Assembly, when fully sustained, will convey an invaluable 
lesson to all chose who in contempt of plighthed faith, and the 

sacred obligation of an oath, first engross power unjustly and then 
wield it injuriously: —teaching them that at length, not only detec- 
tion and exposure, but retribution will overtake them. 





OUR ABOLITIONISM. 


Tue following letter has surprised us beyond expression. We 
presume it will occasion hardly less astonishment in the minds of 
our readers. 

For the apparent good feelings of the writer, we are duly grate- 
ful—and regret the necessity of bringing his name before the public. 
His conduct we look upon as merely official; while that of Mr. 
Hutchinson has been voluntary and self-directed. We consider the 
letter essentially that of the latter gentleman, except the name;— 
written on his business, by his direction, and under his instructions. 
So that most that is offensive in the case is not only his,—but made 
so, by his deliberate choice. But let us have the letter—and then 
the comments. 

P. Q., Petersburg, llth Jan’y, 1858. 

GENTLEMEN: 

I am requested by the Rev'd. Mr. Hutchinson, to have his 
Magazine stopt. He objects to the abolition feature, which stands 
out with so much prominence. 

He cannot consent, as a Christiam minister, to aid you in the 
circulation of any publication, intended to interfere with our do- 
mestic relations. As for myself, [ am bound by the laws of my 
state, to suppress the circulation of all papers, containing such in- 
flammatory appeals, as are to be found in your three last numbers 
under the signature of Presbyterian. 

You are not aware perhaps of the existence of the laws of our 
state, upon this subject. 1 would respectfully beseech you either to 
exclude from your publication, all articles in favour of abolitionism, 
or to decline sending any more of your Magazines to this offiice.— 


Very respectfully yours, &c. 
Tuomas Saore, P. M. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s paper has been stopped. We say this in the 
beginning, lest he should not survive the anxiety of uncertainty, on 
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that head—for the period necessary to read this article. We for- 
give him also any small matter,—which might possibly be coming 
to us, for whatever past numbers he may have recived; and send 
him this as a present—that he may read this article. All matters 
of business are thus settled, and we proceed to the. moral of the 
story. 

“ He objects to the abolition feature which stands out with so much 
prominence. ” Our attacks on abolition have indeed been frequent, 
and pretty plain. But we did not suppose they would be likely to 
grieve any gentleman in Petersburg. We saw Mr. Hutchinson in 
Scotland, immediately after the discussion at Glascow, between 
GreorGe ‘THomson, and the Senior Editor of this work. But he 
did not then inform us, that he was pained at the prominence given 
to our denunciation of Abolition, in that discussion. We after- 
wards informed Mr. H. ina Paris, of the fact, and a portion of the 
contents of a certain letter written from that city to Dr. WarpLaw 
of Glasgow. But even then, he did not declare himself hurt by the 
very prominent place then given to abolition. This gentleman may 
well imagine the surprise with which, for these and other still more 
personal reasons, which for his sake, we forbear to mention—we 
read the first paragraph of the preceding letter.—Wel) thought 
we after all—the man is an abolitionist! This is really too bad! 
Poor fellow: poor fellow! 

But softly good reader; there is more of this letterback. It is we 
who are abolitionists !!—A better cause for mirth could not readily 
be suggested—if it were not that pity and sorrow were too much 
demanded, for him who furnishes it. 

We then are abolitionists. We who, perhaps the very earliest of 
the friends of the black race, of the peace of the country, of the 
quiet of the churches, and of the integrity of the American union— 
denounced modern abolitionism, so called:—we are, after ail, aboli- 
tionists! We who have, written, argued, spoken and preached against 
their doctrines, since their oricin;—who went to Boston to denounce 
GARRISON; who went to Glasgow, and exposed Tuomson; who 
from Paris, silenced Warptaw; who in both hemispheres, with the 
knowledge of more men, then know the existence of our reckless 
accuser, have ceaselessly opposed this fanaticism—we are after all, 
abolitionists ourselves!—We repeat our first exclamation, but with 
other feelings; ‘poor fellow: poor fellow! This is too bad!” 

But softly once more. When Mr. H. causes the post master of 
Petersburg to write to us that our publication was ‘‘intended” to be 
abolitionist, he may not possibly have meant all his words import. 
This is the more possible, as in the same paragraph, a singular error 
of fact occurs. The letter is dated January 1]th,—and he speci- 
fies certain articles signed Presbyterian, and which he says “are to 
be found in your (our) three last numbers.” With your favour Mr. 
Hutchinson, this statement of yours is untrue, in two particulars out 
of three. For the three numbers you cite, contain between them, 
but one article, “under the signature of Presbyterian.’””-—Pardon 
us,—but, a gentleman who sets . out to bring accusations meant to 
be offensive, and known to be unfounded—ought to be serupu- 
lously exact, as to the truth of the details of his case. 
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But let us suppose, the charge was meant against our work, and 
not against ourselves. That he meant to say our work was aboli- 
tionist, even if its authors were not. Weexcuse any incivility that 
such a construction might imply, or such a charge involve. But is 
any thing more absurdly false, than such a charge ?—For the last 
three years, next to opposition to popery, our great aim has been 
to expose and resist the fanatical and outrageous spirit which has 
manifested itse!f at the north, in relation to so many great subjects, 
and especially in regard to sound doctrine, religious revivals, and 
the coloured race. We take it for oranted, as the most charitable 
inference the case admits of—that Mr. Hutchinson has not looked 
even at the contents of the numbers of our work, which he may 
have received—and that for the rest he knows nothing. If he has 
perused our pages, he cannot escape the painful charge of accusing 
our work falsely with deliberate knowledge. And if he speaks of 
our support of abolition being exceedingly prominent, and of our 
work as being intended to interfere with slavery, upon abolition 
principles, to such a degree, as to make it his Christian and minis- 
terial duty, to decline aiding in its circulation;—if he does this 
without a knowledge of the work itself—he has done that, which 
we should blush to catch our worst enemy doing. 

But he may say, these charges are made specifically against three 
articles by name; and although they are alledged to be in numbers, 
in which they were not, yet they were in some numbers.—-Thus far, 
it is true—that three articles ‘“‘under the signature of Presbyterian” 
—had been published by us. But it is untrue, that those articles 
or either of them ‘contained inflammatory appeals;” it is untrue, 
that they expressed the general purpose of this work; it is untrue, 
that they stood prominently out as indicative, of a purpose to favour 
them, or their doctrine; it is untrue, that they expressed the opin- 
ions of the conductors of the work on the subject of abolition,— 
and the last matter was not possible for Mr. H. to mistake, because 
an editorial note accompanied the distasteful article, in the very 
number returned by his order. 

Mr. H. has the undoubted right for reason or without reason to 
refuse to patronise our unpretending work;—though according to 
our poor judgement, he might do a far worse thing than help us 
along. He has also, the undisputed right, to refuse us his patron- 
age, because we choose, so far to respect the liberty of the press, 
the right of free discussion, the claims of ancient friendship and 
Christian fellowship, as to pub ish, against Our own opinions—even 
a single line which his sensitive nostrils snuff at. But under his 
favour—he is bound to do this, truly and decently, if he even 
did it to Garrison himself; and when he does it, under circumstances 
like the present—those obligations are fortified, by many others— 
uniting to command an utterly different course. 

Mr. H. is an eastern man—a few years ago, come down into 
Virginia. We are glad to believe, he has been fully as well receiv- 
ed as he deserved, and hope he will be both useful and respectable 
in his adopted country.—For ourselves we might imitate the 
device of the inhabitants of Attica, and as touching the slave states, 
adopt the same ensign with them. They took the grasshopper as 
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their armorial bearing, because they were like it absolutely indige- 
nous tothe soil of Greece. Our honoured ancestors have been 
from the beginning—as multitudes of our beloved kindred are till 
this hour, faithful and trusted children, of the ancient common- 
wealth of Virginia; while our own lot, and that of the great mass 
of those connected with us, by the nearest ties, are indissolubly 
bound up, for good or ill, with the destiny of the various slave hold- 
ing communities. We are bound by blood, by birth, by hallowed 
recollections, by sacred and enduring ties, cemented by ages, and 
by inestimable obligations—to those communities, which this abso- 
lutely novus homo, come—from whence ?—and to abide how long ? 
loves so much better than we, that he rebukes us for disregarding, 
—and understands their true interest so much clearer than we, that 
he insults us for disturbing their peace!—Beware good Mr. H.— 
least men suspect a loyalty so premature and so mal-apropos, in 
making manifest its fervour. They cry thief, who would blind pur- 
suit; they are boisterous, who are most thoroughly alarmed. Take 
care, Sir, that you do not raise a suspicion of our cause by your re- 
luctance to have us show how strong it is; or of your own senti- 
ments by your excessive sensibility, on wrong occasions. 

We are deeply grieved to be obliged, by a decent regard for our 
good name before the public, as well as a love for truth—and a 
proper self-respect—to pen these lines. We hope the lesson they 
would inculcate will neitherbe lost on the individual whose exceed- 
ingly improper conduct has rendered them necessary; nor on that 
somewhat numerous class of persons, who seem almost to consider 
editors and printers, out of the pale of civilized society—and their 
feelings and reputation, fair game. 

The post master at Petersburg, will act as his own views of 


_ 


duty shall dictate. If he knew us, or our Magazine, he would be 
aware that abolition, properly so called, has no more decided ene- 
mies; and that according to our ability he could not do that cause 
a greater favour, nor his own, so far as he would oppose the other, 
amore decided injury, than by suppressing our work altogether.— 
If, however, he thinks himself called on to suppress every thing 
that will not argue for the excellence of slavery in itself considered— 
and its full accordance with republican liberty, and bible religion— 
we apprehend he will be obliged to suppress bodily nine tenths of 
the slave-holders throughout the southern country. Itis one thing 
to resist the principles, spirit and aims of abolitionism; it is quite 
another to contend that slavery is a Christian grace.—We solicit 
both his, and Mr. H’s attention to this marked distinction, so per- 
fectly recognised throughout Virginia. 
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AN UPROAR IN MISTAKE, 
OR 


Bishop Purcell’s first Kentucky Consecration. 


Asovt the beginning of December last, there occurred at Lex. 
ington in Kentucky, one of those indescribable sce nes, whicha 
sudden and causeless panic, sometimes produces; and by which 
the long projected and carefully got up show, of consecrating a 
papal chape I—was turned into a most uproarous affair. Nobody 
was seriously injured, as we have reason to believe; multitudes had 
hearty laughs afterwards at what befel them there; and this good 
resulted, from the threatene d evil, that the whole affair became a 
subject of ridicule, instead of an engine for promoting papal influ- 
ence in that dell: chtful town. We will recount the matter—out of 
lack of capacity for more weighty business—during an hour of bod- 
ily and mental lassitude. 

Lexington, is a delightful spot, seated in the midst of the finest 
district of America, enjoying a climate not surpassed in beauty and 
sweetness—and inhabited by a population, worthy, if any could be, 
of the blessings they enjoy. It is, moreover, so to speak, a sort of 
west end, not only to Kentucky, but also to the southern country 
below it: and from yearto year, persons of refinement and wealth, 
as well as persons seeking knowledge, and those in pursuit of health 
—not only resort to it temporarily on account of its many advan- 
tages,—but become permanent residents. Itis, however, and has 
been from the first settlement, a protestant place, inhabited by pro- 
testant people. In an out lot of the town, there did indeed stand 
a small chapel, where afew Romans, as the people called them, 
metin shy privacy, once in a year or two—and there went through, 
certain queer facings and wheelings, which made the boys wonder. 
And there were a few, but very few people—decent, but only a 
handful,—old Mr. T ibbats the baker, old Jerry Murphy, the con- 
stable, old Mr. Hickey the white-smith—and afew others—who 
privately professed this uncooth faith. 

Thus matters stood, fora long, longtime. At length, about six 
years ago, the papists seem to have made a simultaneous movement 
all over the country; and the city of Lexington, was one of the 
selected fields of their labours, for converting back the American 

eople to king-craft, priest-craft, and we know not what besides. 
Suddenly there appeared there, priests and nuns, in any desirable 
quantity. How strange it is, these priests and nuns should for- 
swear each otlier’s society and yet constantly stick together,—re- 
nounce each other’s company and yet never be found apart !—But 
no matter. ‘hey came to Lexington merely to do good. Wereso 
anxious to nurse the sick; so devoted to orphi ins; so eager to teach 
schools;—that is, however, —and it is very odd, only to care for 
protestant sick, feed protestant orphans, and teach protestant schools. 
—In the twinkling of an eye—all things were changed. Those 
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who were secret Romans before, came openly forth; those who were 
luke-warm, became bold; those who were careless, became excess- 
ively pious, particularly after grog-time of day. Property which 
was supposed to belong to Mr. Such-a-one, was found to have 
always been the heritage of the church; accommodations for the 
sisters, and possibly for a few others not so certainly sisters, were 
at once erected; and arrangements made to erect a new church in 
the town. 

This is allthe common course of things. Only at Lexington, 
afier all the raking and scraping, not half enough Romans could be 
got to fill the little old house in the back lots as you went the back 
way to Fowler’s garden; and therefore a big chapel, erected in the 
city, and holding itself forth with much pretension, could be of 
course,only an engine for proselyting, of rather more than ordinary 
boldness. However, so the affair was. And what with contribu- 
tions coaxed out of liberal protestants on false pretences, and taxes 
levied on the faithful throughout that diocese, and alms contributed 
by the Leopold foundation, and other foreign associations,—the 
chapel at last approached its completion; and in the autumn of 
1837, the grand event of its consecration was to occur. 

This whole matter of religious juggling is to us, a great barban- 
anism; doubtless we are great barbarians to it. But the idea of bap- 
tising a bell, sanctifying a house, or a grave-yard,—blessing cups 
and plates, pow-wowing over bits of wax, or mettle, and such non- 
sense—is too silly to amuse grown children with.—and worse than 
ridiculous, when used as a means of pleasing God, and obtaining 
his favour. The Romans at Lexington thought otherwise, and we 
are Clear for their right to think as they please; only give us also 
our right to think of their thoughts with the same freedom. 

In due time all their arrangements were made. The chapel was 
fixed off, all just so. The doll babies all dressed up. The long 
white sticks, with wax ends, all set about the altar, to give light in 
the day-time. The little boys and their bells to jingle, and their 
crimped white over-shirts, as nice as could be.—Every thing— 
prim and snug;—and all the sisters dying with anxiety, and all the 
fathers chuckling at their coming glorification. The music, and 
the machinery to praise God withal, tried and retried; all mght.— 
Every part practised; all perfect.—Alas! that even the consecration 
of a chapel should be subject to chance and fate! Alas! that the 
best concerted schemes, should be liable to derangement—yea to 
sad and signal failure! ! 

Time and tide pause not on their ceaseless course. The event- 
ful day at last arrived. The musicians were at their posts. The 
fathers were in their best array of white and red, and scarlet and 
violet, cut into all sorts of fantastic shapes. The people streamed 
into the chapel—and _ filled it full, jam—cram full. In came the 
gang of operators,—boys, lads, men; white, parti-coloured-red; 
deacons, priests, and the Bishop John of Cincinnati, at their head; 
—in they came all bowing and scraping towards the long white 
sticks with the wax ends—and all dodging and capering like ducks 
in a thunderstorm. All looked their prettiest; and at their head 
Pane VRCELE, as we have said, demure and prim, as his “princes 
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ly grace’ himself of Vienna, who about that very time got his cis- 
Atlantic brother ‘‘successor’’ of the apostles—into so sad a scrape, 
about those naughty Ohio free schools. By the bye—speaking of 
‘““successors’’—we incline to think, Bishop Purcell has exhibited 
better evidence of being Peter’s successor, than most of the popes 
of Rome ever did. We mean not his successor as apostle, nor as 
preacher, nor as Christian; but as to the fact, of being caught in a 
tremendous say-one-thing-to-day—and-another-tomorrow ! Few po- 
pish bishops show much remembrance to converted Peter; Bishop 
Purcell, seems very like Peter, when denying with oaths, his own 
words and deeds! 

But we wander. The house is full—and the scenes are begun. 
The censers are lighted; the doll babies are getting smoked; the 
incense is rising in clouds as they pass up and down the crowded 
aisles. A chap in the gallery seeing the smoke,shouts fire!—A cen- 
tinal fixed aloft to sound the bell at the proper period, in hastening 
up or down broke a round ina ladder at the very moment—and fell 
heavily against a stove pipe in the gallery. The gallery is falling ! 
Fire! The gallery is falling! Fire! Fire !! 

The scene that followed beggars all description. We will only 
attempt to give an impression of some portions of It. 

The crowd rushed down the aisles—down the gallery steps— 
towards the outer doors—over each other—upon each other —pell 
mell—man, woman and child,—white, black and yellow,—gentle 
and simple—rush, rush, rush.—F ire! The gallery is falling! 

Bonnets are twisted awry—down shoulder pads and mutton-leg- 
sleeves are mashed up—sattin slippers are bad protectors for toes 
under other peoples’ heels—fine fabricks that were dresses,are hard- 
ly to be called so now.—‘‘Skin, for skin,” saith Job ‘‘all that a man 
hath’ (yea, and the ladies too, even their finery) ‘‘will he give for 
his life.” 

Mr. J. ranand jumped through a window. Miss W. mounted 
the window sill, and in the ecstacy of terror patted juber. Mrs, 
B. was thrown down and walked over, in defiance both of prayers 
and other somewhat different remonstrances. Mrs. V. standing 
on the back of a pew was knocked head foremost over two,into the 
third. The Misses. S. were shocked into stupor, by the want of 
calmness of others. And Jake Hostutter declared, that when he 
was squeezed through the front door—a pile of women five feet 
high, was laying before it. 

But the reverend fathers; where were they? Their instant and 
universal impression, seems to have been, that it was all a premedita- 
ted aflair—and that a protestant mob was about to lynch the whole 
brotherhood. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

In this idea, the head shepherd, played the hireling and put off. 
‘*Holy Virgin Mary’’—cried Bishop Purcell ‘ pity and save us;” 
and suiting the action to the word—he made himself scarce, through 
a side door—and was seen no more. 

One priest still more alarmed, it was said, escaped from the house, 
and was caught half deranged with fright, and half dead with the 
unusual labour—puffing and running, in full canonicals, in the sub- 
— of the eity; and with great diffieulty was soothed, and brought 

ack. 
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A third, perhaps the incumbent of the place, more resolute began 
a harangue to the protestant spectators, who composed at least 
nineteen twentieths of the audience—the purport of which was, to 
remind them, that they at least, were in no danger—as dogs never 
eat dogs—and therefore protestants would not mob protestants. 
We serieve to say, the inference did not commend itself to the af- 
frighted multitude. But Colonel S—, taking the idea, possibly from 
the priests’ attempt,—came forw ard into the chancel—and would 
have mounted ee pulpit—in order to speak to the people—and 
restore order. Sacrilegious attempt! Vain thought! It wasa con- 
secrated pulpit; ‘that far the work was com leted ; and better let 
the whole perish, than permit a heretick to set foot in that holy 
place. And boldly and successfuily did the father, resist the un- 
believing protestant; and onward raged the storm. 

Impelled by a similar idea, a German musician in the gallery— 
leaned over the rail and be: gan to shout in a lingo, which nobody 
comprehended—that there was nothing to be feared ; but his looks, 
gestures, and tones, botehebed that every thing was to be feared. 
Where ‘upon the fright only the more increased. And when asa 
final and desperate resort, the orchestra struck up, its various and 
discordant tones—to sooth and quiet, or at least san Site the 
crowd of its terrible panic; the uncertain sounds, frightful and un- 
looked for, augmented a confusion, now thribly un founded. 


At length however the terrible sc ene passe d off. One by one, 
through doors and windows—the gaily dressed crowd, sallied forth 
rumpled, agitated, and fatigued.—A .nd when the Jast had escaped, 


it was found, but apparently not beiore, that the house was not burn- 
ed—and that the gallery had not falier ! 
First came the hour ofenquiries. And like the formal report of a 


~+ 


Colonel when the army lay at Norfolk during the last war—this 


contest, like his, resulted in their beit 19, killed—none; wonnded— 
none ; i a !—I'rightened to death; and befooled out of 


their wits—almost all! 

The next hour—was one of convulsive laughter!'—How wonder- 
fully is man created ?’—What a show was this—what people these 
to so be at it—-what a scene—what a result.— 

But the poor priests : ifter all their terror and mortification, had this 
serious difficulty left. The consecration of the house was only, half 
finished! What questions for the casuists spring therefrom! Is it 
a half consecration of the whole house; or is it a whole consecra- 
tion of half the house? If the former, ts the last half of the whole 
ceremony to be performed ; or must the whole be half performed ? 
If the latter, must the remaining half of the house, unt il itis also 
consecrated—-be considered sanctified yy the part already finished, 
or only in expectancy and capacity of consecration—oras being still 
the abode of the evil spirits who were so laboriously exorcised out 
of the other half ?—-These are serious and weighty, as well as diff- 
cult questions. We shall therefore tranquilly await their solution; 
hoping that Bishop Purcett, will soon disembarrass himself of the 
mistakes, about the quotation from Lacort, and the free schools of 
Cincinnati, and turn his great and enlightened faculties to them. 
Our articles on the Mystery of Jesuitism, published and yet to be 
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published, may aid him in his laudable endeavours, to prove that he 
is not bound by the ordinary laws of morality ; nor - indeed, to here- 
tics, by any laws at all. And after reading his various epistles, we 


should do him great injustice to suppose he has not fully arrived at 
this salutary conclusion. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 
JUNKIN ON THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 
Chapter II. 


ON THE PARTICULAR MODIFICATION OF Morat GoveRNMENT, AS 
IT WAS EXTENDED OVER MAN IN HIS PRIMITIVE CONDITION; 
or, THe Covenant oF Works. 


Sec. 1. The primeval state of man, anterior to the formation of the 
covenant, considered intellectually, morally and legally. 


It is not intended by the title of this section, to intimate that man 
existed any considerable time, before God entered into covenant 
with him. The object is simply to present a view of his qualities, 
character and condition, in the particular respects referred to, apart 
from the peculiar moral constitution, under which he was placed. 
This seems necessary in order to a right understanding of that con- 
stitution. 

Ist. Intellectually. He was endowed with a knowledge of things 
around him. He was not thrown into being, and into the midst of 
a countless number of fellow creatures, utterly ignorant of himself 
and of them; of his own capacities and powers, and of theirs; as 
the schemes of theorising philosophers, would seem to have it. In 
their speculations, men have been fond to account for the formation 
of language, spoken and written—-of the manner in which man ac- 
quired a knowledge of his own soul, and of the creator’s being and 
perfections ; of the relations that exist between. man and his maker, 
and also between him and the creatures around him. E ‘specially 
have volumes been laboriou-ly written about the origin and progress 
of language—how, from the rude sounds in nature, names would 
be given to things, and these transferred to similar things. &c. 

All such speculations are based on the false and mis: guided as- 
sumption, that man was formed capable of acquiring knowledge, 
but was not created ‘‘in knowledge.” 

The Bible presents a more rational account, and one which casts 
no such reproach upon the wisdom and goodness of the creator. 
It assures us that ‘‘God created man after his own image,” and that 
this consisted partly in knowledge—" Renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him ;” which shows conclusively, that 
the image after which man was created, consisted partly in know- 
ledge. And the manner in which God represents himself as con- 
versing with man immediately after his creation, implies his posses- 
sion of the faculty of speech, and of the art of reasoning, and ofa 
language which formed the vehicle of thought. ‘ The Lord God 
commanded the man.” Will it here be pretended, that this does 
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not necessarily imply a spoken language; it may oe! have been an 
impression produced upon the mind without speech? But of this 
there is no evidence, and we have indubitable evidence, a little after, 
that the man did speak of the woman, and to the woman, and to 
God; and there is the same certainty that the woman spake to the 
serpent and to her husband. Equally baseless is the hypothesis, 
that man was left to gather his knowledge of the creatures around 
him, from experience alone—that he was not indued with know- 
ledge by the Creator. God told him much concerning them. He 
prescribed to Adam the limit of his authority over them, and the 
uses to which they might be applied. 

Equally without foundation i is the assumption, that man was left 
to decypher the Creator’s being, attributes, and requirements from 
the creation around him. On the contrary, God gave him a re. 
and in this, communicated to him, a knowledge of his own will, 
in the command to be fruitful, to use the creatures, under oul 
restrictions, to dress and keep the garden. And after the creation 
of the woman, a knowledge of her relation to himself was given to 
him, and of the obligations it involved. Indeed the idea of Adam’s 
utter ignorance, his being left to grope his way to knowledge, is so 
gross an absurdity, that I am aware the reader will not “tolerate 
much delay in the disproof. He feels that itis a mere waste of time. 
But then, let him please to remember that on this very assumption, 
gross as it is, the enemies of revelation, and some of its misguided 
friends, have built their respective systems, the one to corrupt, the 
other to destroy all confidence in the Bible. If you concede, that 
man originally had no revelation from his creator, but was left to 
discover the divine being and perfections, by reason, you exalt rea- 
son at the expense of truth, and give her a power which she never 
possessed. Hence the infidel gains his most plausible advantages 
against revelation. but, on the contrary, if you hold to the facts, 
as inferable by reason, and as taught in the Bible, you have the ne- 
cessity of revelation established, prior to the fall of man. He never 
existed without revelation. God revealed himself to man—made 
known his own being and perfections, to a certain extent—man’s 
own qualities, relations, and duties, at his creation, and before the 
fall. 

If again, you concede this degree of ignorance—if you grant 
that Adam knew nothing at all, then the corrupter of Bible doc- 
trine infers, that there could be no covenant of works, no represen- 
tative relation of Adam to his posterity—no moral headship ; and 
by good and necessary consequence, there can be no covenant of 
grace, no headship of a second Adam—no imputation of his right- 
eousness, &c. ‘Thus by this one rash admission, you put it beyond 
your power to defend the citadel of truth; you virtually abandon 
the Bible to its foes, and sport away the hopes of a ruined world. 

But; whilst the truth | is to be maintained, that man had commu- 
nicated to him, directly from God, much valuable information before 
his fall, and establish the necessity of a revelation even then, and 
hence its superior necessity now ; it is not to be affirmed that Adam 
possessed the knowledge of all nature, and of all art, and of all di- 
vine perfections. This absurdity, for sinister purposes, is attempt- 
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ed to be forced upon us, that by representing the doctrine of prim- 
eval revelation in a ludicrous point of view, the true doctrine may 
be brought into contempt. We have not said that God revealed all 
things to Adam. But we do say that he communicated to him 
much knowledge, and furnished him with reasoning faculties, by 
the right use of which, he might indefinitely extend the range of his 
intellect and the sphere of his knowledge. 

2. Morally—We have seen, that a moral sense is essentially ne- 
cessary to a moral being. Man possessed this. He had a heart, 
as well as a head, to know good and evil, to judge of right and 
wrong. ‘To this his Creator addressed himself, when he prescribed 
duty, and prohibited sin. But it is more important to remark, that 
these moral powers were in an attitude for right action. In other 
words, man was created in a state of moral rectitude. 

This may be viewed in a two-fold aspect. He was, on the one 
hand, free from every corrupt principle, feeling, inclination, or dis- 
position. This is what the old divines would call negative holiness. 
He was also positively inclined to right action—having the will and 
affections turned toward holy things. Both are included in the lan- 
guage of Solomon, ‘God hath made man upright.’ ‘This moral 
rectitude may be most satisfactory proved, by reference to the doc- 
trine of sanctification, which is spoken of, as a changing of his peo- 
ple ‘‘from glory to glory” into the same image. The i image of God, 
after which man was created, consisted in holiness, or moral recti- 
tude, ‘‘be ye holy, for l am holy” ‘‘as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” ‘‘Sanc- 
tify them in thy truth.” 

3. But the legal primitive condition of man is chiefly important 
to a right understanding of the covenant of works. He was under 
a law, ‘bound to act agreeably to the will of God, so far as made 
known to him. To no truth does the human mind assent, more 
readily, than to the affirmation, that the rational creature is bound 
to obey the creator. If the human mind can have no distinct per- 
ception of a rational, immortal creature, under no obligation of obe- 
dience to him, who sustains its existence ; at least I think it impos- 
sible to believe in the reality of sucha state. If there is no necessary 
obligation, there can be no dependence, and we have the anomaly 
of an independent creature! On the contrary, if the notion of an 
independent creature be entirely unreasonable, then we must ad- 
mit the existence of moral obligation lying upon man by a neces- 
sity of his condition. Anterior to all covenant transaction and re- 
lation, man was bound to perfect obedience to the divine will. In 
other words, he was under a moral government. For, as Witsius 
observes, ‘‘ Adam sustained a two-fold relation. Ist. Asman. 2d. 
As the head and representative of mankind. In the former rela- 
tion he was a rational creature, under the law, to God, upright, 
created after the image of God, and furnished with sufficient 
power to fulfil all righteousness.” B. Ist. ch. 2d. sec. 3d. Adam 
stood alone and was individually accountable to God. Should 


he act contrary to the divine will made known to him, he must 
abide the just consequences of his action—he must be punished 
government to 


as God might think suitable to his inflict 
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Should he obey, he must be rewarded accordingly. But in the re- 
sults of his actions himself alone would be necessarily, or indeed 
justly involved. Such is supposed to be, and to have been the con- 
dition of the angels. It is not known to us that they have ever 
been on probation in any other respect than as individuals; each 
standing or falling for himself, each receiving the reward or punish- 
ment, allotted by the Creator to his obedience or sin, as the case 
might be. Had man been left to multiply and replenish the earth. 
whilst in this his strictly primitive estate, it may be conceived that 
some would have fallen, whilst others would have remained stead- 
fast in their obedience, as it has actually proved with the angels. 
The fall of one might have affected the condition and standing of 
another, by way of example and through the force of natural con- 
nexions; still those maintaining their integrity, would have been 
retained in their state of blessedness. but I cannot see how and 
on what principle they could be confirmed, at any given period in 
that state, so as to be henceforth incapable of falling into sin. In 
other words, I cannot see how there could arise any claim on the 
part of man, to any thing but present enjoyment, except from a spe- 
cial act of condescension and love on the part of God. Some gra- 
tuitous pledge or promise of God, must be necessary to produce and 
justify in man’s mind, the faith of an endless life and blessedness. 
Until such pledge or promise should be given, he could not con- 
ceivably have a claim of right in perpetuity of bliss. His continu- 
ance for a long time in a state of obedience, could create no obli- 
gation upon the Creator prospectively, so that God should be bound 
to secure him forever. But if at any period, no matter how far re- 
moved from his origin, he sinned, he mustdie. Oras Dr. Batesin his 
Harmony of the Divine Attributes, expresses the thought, (vol. Ist. 
189.) ‘Thus holy and blessed was Adam in his primitive state, 
and that he might continue so, he was obliged forever to obey the 
will of God, who bestowed upon him life and happiness. By the 
first neglect of this duty, he would most justly and inevitably incur 
the loss of both.’”’ Again, ‘‘ And from hence it follows that man 
only was in a state of moral dependence, and capable of a law.” — 
‘ And as it is impossible that man should be exempt from a law” 
—(190) Such was the strictly primitive condition of man—a state 
of moral dependence, a state of trial or probation, individually only, 
not socially—a state as far as we know, not necessarily limited, but 
capable of perhaps, interminable duration, in every stage of whose 
progress there was a possibility of falling and being lost—a state 
whose change for the better, must be a matter of pure benevolent 
gratuitousness on the part of the supreme governor. 
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THE MYSTERY OF JESUITISM. 


No. II. 


A Jesuistical Creed, gathered out of the works of Johannes Baptista 
Posa, a Spanish Jesuit by Franciscus Roales, Doctor at Salamanca, 
and Chaplain to his Catholic Majesty of Spain. Itis to be found 
in Latin, in the Appendix to the Relations of de Vargas, page 
333, printed in the year mpcxu1, digested into x11 articles. 


I. 

[ helieve in two Gods, whereof one is Son, Father and Mother, meta- 
phorically, according to an eternal generation; the other, metaphorically 
Mother and Father, according to a temporal veneration: and what is con- 
sequent thereto, that the common term, Mother-Father, may be equally 
attributed to God and the B, Virgin, as if they were both Hermaphrodites. 

II. 

I believe in Jesus Christ the only metaphorical Son of both, according to 

an eternal and temporal generation. 
111. 

I believe that Jesus Christ as Man, was conceived and born of the 
Virgin Mary, metaphorically, as of Father and Mother, by a paternal and 
maternal virtue, 

Iv. 
I believe that he suffered, and was dead, not truly and really, because it 
was impossible Le should die. 
v. 
I believe that he was buried, though not truly and really dead. 
vi. 

I believe his Soul descended into Hell metaphorically, whereas it was 
never separated from the Body. 

VII. 

I believe that he rose from the dead, by a metaphor suitable to that 
whereby I believed him dead. 


VIII. 
l believe he ascended into Heaven, that he sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father, and that he will come to judge some alive, and some 
already dead. 
IX. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, who spoke by the Prophets, though those 
were sometimes mistaken and deceived. 
z. 
I believe the church to be, as to the better part of it, holy; and the 


communion of Saints, 
XI 


I believe the remission of sins, effected by a sudden collation of the 
Holy Ghost upon the wicked. 
XII. 
I believe the Resurrection of the body, as to the better part of it, and 
Life everlasting, not without some fear of the contrary. 
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{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Tue church, as by law established in England, exhibits a singular 
and most melancholy spectac le,——no discipline can be exefcised 
upon the unworthy and the cht itch, from the communicants in the 
same parish up to the highest order of ministers, having no power 
to choose who shall be ‘over them in the Lord.’ We select, 
therefore, the following facts, in relation to its defects and the pro- 
posed reform, from the Londonand Westminster Review, for April 
1837;—not doubting that it will be highly interesting to the reader. 

‘The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel of London, aman deservedly 
revered, has published a pamphlet entitled ‘Fundamental Reform 
of the Church establishment,” which breathes a spirit of the most 
fervent piety, and the sincerest desire to make the establishment a 
fit instrument for great and holy purposes. The first great defect 
noted by him in the present system is, that it 1s too despotic. While 
the people have been acquiring political power ever since the refor- 
mation, no corresponding change has taken place to any extent in 
the church. The Bis shops are chosen by the government without 
the consent of the clergy,—the clergy are ordained by the Bishop 
without any examination by clergymen unconnected with both 
parties; clergymen are appointed to parishes without the consent of 
the parishioners, and communicants are to be admitted or excluded 
from the sacraments without the consent of the church. 

The next class of defects are those of leaving each order in the 
church to acttoo much alone, and by thus stretching the responsibili- 
ty of each ecclesiastical functionary too far, in fact weakening the 
discipline of the church. The system is thus calculated “‘to per- 
petuate a succession of clergymen who will be gentleman-like, 
upright and well educated, but undevout and negligent; to separate 
the bishops from their clergy, the clergy from the flock, and to ren- 
der the laity indifferent to the welfare of the church.” 

To remedy this defect, Mr Noel proposes a great change in the 
form of church government,—modelled partly on the constitution 
proposed by Archbishop Usher and partly on that of the American 
Episcopal church, but differing in some respects from both. He 
proposes, that the church shall be governed by five ecclesiastical 
courts. Of these, the primary body is the church, consisting of all 
communicants with the clergyman as president, and invested with 
the power of regulating the internal spiritual matters of the parish, 
and of exercising discipline. The second is the congregation, also 
a parochial body, consisting of all persons above twenty- -one years 
of age who have held sittings in the church for two years. This 
body is only to be called into action on the death or removal of a 
minister, in which case it is not to elect a successor, but to exercise 
a final veto on the nomination of the patron. The third is the 
Synod of the diocese, a body of about fifteen persons to be elected 
by the clergy and laity of the diocese, in the ratio of one represen- 
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tative of the former, to six of the latter, and presided over by the 
bishop. This body is to elect the bishop, subject to the veto of 
the crown, to punis sh offending clergymen and to regulate the dio- 
cese. The nextis the Committee of the S: mod which is to examine 
candidates for orders, nullify appointme nts of ministers and make 
them in certain exceptionable eases. The filth, and highest gov- 
érning body of the church 1s the Assembly, consisting of two houses, 
one composed of the bishops, the other, of LOS clergymen and as 
many laymen, chosen by the Synods, to meet annually and when- 
ever convoked by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This body 1s to 
be an ecclesiastical legislature to superintend the inferior courts, 
and punish bishops. None of these courts are to entertain ques- 
tions of church property. 

The second great defect is the secular uy of spirit in the esti iblish- 
ment, which Mr. Noel conceives to arise ina great measure from 
THE GRANDEUR OF ITs DiGNrraRIrs. This he proposes to cure 
by cutting off the bishops from the House of Lords, and giving 
each an income of 2500/ a year. 

The third defect is ils intolerance. He remarks that ‘‘our church 
most inconsis stently acknowledges the orders of no Christian 
church, save of that whose doctrines and practices she affects to 
hold in the greatest abhorrence, while it denies the spiritual author- 
ity of the ministers of every protestant denomination except itself.” 
Mr. Noel calls on the church of England to acknowledge the 
ordination ofevery regular minister, not only of foreign protestant 
churches, but of every body of protestant dissenters, —and to allow 
them to preach from the pulpits of the established church. 

Besides these changes, Mr. Noel insists on the necessity of 
building more churches. and endowing more ministers; the fund 
from which this deficiency should be supplied, is the surplus of the 
income of the bishops and chapters after the proper retrenchments 
be made. 

“On the whole,” says the reviewer, ‘‘we take leave of this pious, 
wise and honest clergyman, with feelings of the most unfeigned 
respect. Disagreeing with him on many points, we cannot but 
wonder at the straight forward simplicity of purpose with which he 
proposes plans far exceeding in boldness, those advocated by the 
most liberal politicians; far superior in wisdom to those of the timid 
or stationary bigots, to whose deadly hatred his fearless sincerity will 
expose him. If the church of England is to be saved, it must owe 
its safety under God to clersymen who will reform it as boldly as 
Mr. Noel.” 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, long known as a celebrated writer for 
the Edinburgh Review, commonly styled ils joke-master, and deser- 
vedly despised for his miserable latitudinarianism, and his abuse of 
Newton, and Scott, and of the doctrines they loved and preached; 
this gentleman for his political services has been rewarded by the 
ministry with arich prebend. The new ecclesiastical commission, 
however, has reduced the privileges of the prebends and he has 
lately published an exceedingly witty letter in defence of his own 
life-interest. In the fullowing passage, he offers a reason why the 
revenues of the clergy should not be reduced, which puts the bene- 
fits of an established church in rather a novel light. He says: 
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‘Not only will this measure bring into the church a lower and worse 
educated sort of men, but it will have a lendency to make the clergy 
fanatical. You wil/ have a set of runting, raving pastors, who will 
waze war against all the innocent pleasures of life, vie with each 
other in extravagance of zeal, and plague your heart out with nonsense 
and absurdity; CxiBBAGE MUST BE PLAYED IN CAVERNS, AND SIX- 
PENNY WUIST TAKE REFUGE IN THE HOWLING WILDERNESS. Inthis 
way, low men doomed to hopeless poverty and galled by contempt will 
endeavour to force themselves into station and significance.”? 

‘“Here,’’ says the reviewer, ‘“‘the establishment in its present form is 
recommended to the British people as the bulwark of whist; and 
the terrible horoscope is drawn of a period when low persons will 
stretch out their hands against lovers of amusement. Then will 
the members of Graham’s (gambling club) retire into the moors 
and mountains to play whist according to their conscience, and 
Brooke Greville, and other martyrs and confessors of that faith, 
will play on the hill-side, while their scouts are watching the dra- 
goons, who shall be out hunting their lives. Does not this view of 
the matter explain a proceeding of the commission which sorely 
puzzles Mr. Smith,—namely, the reducing and raising the number 
of residentiaries in every cathedral to four? Is not four, the number 
needful for whist? Have not the commissioners done this that 
every cathedral may make up its own rubber and no more, instead 
of leaving things in their present unequal state wherein a canon of 
Durham or Wells can hardly cut in once in the evening and St, 
Paul’s and Lincoln are reduced to dummy.” 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 
POPERY SUBSERVIENT TO THE DESIGNS OF DESPOTS. 


We find in the Zodiac, a literary iggy formerly published 
at Albany, the following important facts. They are related by Gen. 
Ducondray Holstein, who was engaged in the unsuccessful endeav- 
ours to liberate Lafayette from the Austrian prison of Olmutz. 

“Tn Austria, under the administration of Metternich, the univer- 
sities, colleges and schools are under the closest inspection; the 
courses, books, &c. are prescribed, and the professors and teachers 
watched and arrested if they show any liberal opinions in their 
Writings and doctrine. ‘lhe inspection is confined to Archbishops, 
bishops, curates, monksand nuns. ‘Tothe universities are attached 
councedlors with large salaries, who have their secret instructions to 
watch over the actions of the rector, professors and students, every 
liberal idea is crushed and severely punished, and thus Austria 1s at 
least a century behind Prussia and the northern states of Germany, 
in regard to education and light. 

As soon as Metternich became prime minister, he called Gentz 
from Berlin to Vienna,—Gentz, one of the greatest statesmen 
of our time, was born at Breslau in 1764, and he attracted the eyes 
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of the cabinets of Europe by his excellent memoir addressed to 
Frederick William 3d, on his accession to the throne of Prussia, 
in 1797. It made the greatest sensation, as it gave excellent advice 
on the internal administration of the country. He was a Protessor 
at Berlin, when he received the invitation to be employed as Coun- 
cellor of State, w:'tha large salary. Not having been as well treat- 
ed as he expected at Berlin, he went to Austria, became a Catholic, 
and the intimate friend and confident of Metternich, who procured 
him the title of Councellor of State and patents of nobility, with 
many Other pecuniary advantages. Gentz was by the influence of 
Metternich, named Secretary of the Congress of Vienna, and his 
secret pernicious advices, contributed greatly to the system of op- 
pression which rests so heavily on Germany. Gentz also advised 
Metternich to surround himself with men of talent, not only favour- 
able like himself to absolute power, but particularly those who like 
himself had abjured Protestantism and become Catholics. Thus 
Frederic Schlegel and his accomplished wife became Catholics in 
1802, and in 1808 passed from Cologne to Vienna. ‘There, upon 
the suggestion of Metternich, he wrote his well known ‘Letters 
upon the Modern History and Literature of all Nations.” This work 
was published at Viennain I18i1—12, and is truly masterly, but on 
examining it closely, the reader will find its secret tendency greatly 
in favour of arbitrary power and the principles of the patron, Metter- 
nich. Frederic Schlegel died at Vienna, August 9, 1829. He must 
not be confounded with August. William Schlegel, his brother, the 
translator of Shakspeare, and the intimate friend of Mad. de Stael. 
By the advice of Gentz and Schlegel, Metternich called around 
him men of talent who had changed their religion, and were ready 
to employ their powerful pens in favour ofdespotism. ‘Thus arrived 
successively Werner, Kollin, Adam Muller, Haller, and various 
others, who have received patents of nobility, large pensions, &c. 
Vienna is thus the distinguished capital of eminent artists, partic- 
ularly musicians, and at the same time, the head quarters of despo- 
tism. 

Metternich on his return from the Congress of Vienna,remarked: 
“The Abbe de Pradt, has said that mankind is going ahead, and 
that nothing can stop them; very well, we work at ‘‘least to stop 
them.” In these words lie the key ofa profoundly arranged scheme, 
between the three northern autocrats of Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sla,—the dark and secret influence of Meiternich, is but too con- 
spicuously visible in Holland as well as in Germany, I[taly and else- 
where; and his favourite plan to try to stop the progress of mankind 
has every-where beenput in practice. Not satisfied with what he 
has done in Europé, which is, generally speaking, subdued, where 
liberty and the rights of man are poor empty words, he has sought a 
MORE POWERFUL INSTRUMENT than bayonets, dungeons and scaf- 
folds to employ upon the political institutions of the new world; ne 
HAS FOUND IT IN THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF CaTrHoLicism, and with 
this im conjunction with the Pope, and the Archbishops of Vienna, 
Olmutz and Milan, he tries to stop the march of intellect, even in our 
free and happy country. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAPAL CHURCH ABROAD. 
No. VI. 
THE REIGNING POPES BULL TO THE POLES. 


A srier of Pope Gregory xvi. was addressed, in the month of 
July 1832, to the Polish Bishops. It might be asked whether there 
had been any schism in Poland, or some heresy working its mis- 
chief there at the foundation of the Catholic Church? Nosuch thing! 
There was merely a contest between a despotic power and an op- 
pressed people, who did all that patriotism and heroic efforts could 
achieve to shake off the oppressor’s yoke. But, thanks to the apa- 
thy of nations, and still greater thanks to the tenfold greater power 
of despotism, that wronged people was crushed; and the Holy Father 
comes behind to give it the last blow, with the view, as it appears, 
of proving what has often been written in defence of Popes’ Encyc- 
lical Letters, that the head of the Church of Rome confines himself 
exclusively to the spiritual affairs, but that he never meddles with the 
political condition of any nation. Let us first read and explore 
that document. 


“'To the Venerable Brethren, greeting, with our Apostolical Benediction. 

“We have received information of the dreadful misery which the flour- 
ishing kingdom sustained in the course of the past year, and at the same 
time have learned that the only cause of it was, the wickedness and perfidy 
of the evil-eminded, who, inthat unhappy time, under the pretext of religion, 
rose against the lawful authority of the Sovereign, and by learing asunder 
all the bonds of lawful submission, plunged their country into an abyss of 
misery. Prostrate before the alt:rs of the Most High, We, his unworthy 
representative upon earth, have shed abundant tears over the dreadful dis- 
tress with which that part of the flock, committed by Divine Providence 
to our weak but earnest care, was visited. In humility of heart, we sought 
by prayers and sighs to appease the wrath of the most merciful Father, 
imploring to send down to us consolation by the pacification of your coun- 
try, which suffered by dreadful civil wars, as it had revolted against his 
beneficent lawful authority. At that time, venerable brethren, we sent you 
a Brief, to inform you that your distress bound down our hearts also; we 
desired thereby to comfort and strengthen you with spiritual care, in order 
that you might, with new and indefatigable zeal, defend the true doctrine, 
and call on the Clergy and the faithful intrusted to you to abide by it. 
We have learned however that in consequence of the obstacles that occur- 
red, that letter never reached you. Now that, with the help of God peace 
and tranquillity are happily restored, we again, venerable brethren,open our 
heart to you, exhorting you with still greater earnestness to exert all your 
eflorts to keep away from the flock intrusted to you the causes of the late 
misfortunes. Your duty obliges you to watch with the greatest vigilance, 
that artful men, propagators of false doctrines, may not scatter among your 
flock the seeds of lying and fatal doctrines. ‘These men, under the cloak 
of zeal for the general good, use for bad ends the credulity of the simple, 
who, in theic blindness and ignorance, serve them as instruments to disturb 
the tranquillity of the kingdom and to overturn the existing order of 
things, 

“It is fitting that, for the advantage and instruction of the faithful, or 
followers of Christ, the malevolence or perfidy of such lying prophets should 
be placed in such a light; it is fitting on every occasion, and without fear, to 
refute their deceitful principles by the immutable words of Holy Writ, and 
the authentic monuments of the traditions of the Church; from these pure 
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sources, from which the Catholic Clergy must derive the principles of 
their conduct, and the doctrines to be inculeated on the people committed 
to them. we clearly see that submision to pwers appoinie d of God,is an 
snvariable principle, and that no one can refrain from tulfilling it, 
except in the case that, by observing it, he would viol ite the laws of God 
and the Church. ‘Let every one,’ savs the Apostle, ‘be subject unto the 
hivher powers, for there is no power but of God; the powers that be, are or- 
dained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; wherefore ye must need be subject nut oniv for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake.’-—(St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.) 

‘In the same manner St. Peter teaches, ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the Emperor 
(King), as supreme, or to the Prince (unto Governors) as sent by him. 
For so is the will of God. that with well-doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.’—(Ist Epistle of St. Peter,chep. ti.) The Christ- 
lans of the Primitive Church were faithful to these principles to such an ex- 
tent, thateven in the midst of persecution they served the Roman Emperors, 
and so promoted the glory of the empire. Like Jesus, they acknowledged 
no ruler but Him in Heavens :hey knew how to distinguish between the eter: 
nal and the temporal ruler, and out of love for the Lord of Heaven they 
were subject to the Sovereign onearth. ‘The Hoiy Fathers, as you ven 
erable brethren well know, always preached this doctrine, thus the Catholic 
Church always wrote and still writes. By such principles the early Christ- 
lans were guided in their conduct, and their legions never sullied them- 
selves with treachery, which was so common among the heathen troops. 
Let us hear what Tertullian says, ‘ We are calumniated to the Emperor; 
yet the Christians never were partisans of Albinian or Nigrian, or Cassian 
traitors; vever seen only among those who the day before had sworn fidelity 
before the heathen idols, and made sacrifices to them instead of prayers for 
the prosperity of the Emperor. ‘Those very persons who often blamed the 
Christians were convicted of hostile projects against the Emperor. ‘The 
Christian can never be an enemy; we are not only not enemies tu the Em- 
peror, but we know that we are bound to love him, to honour him, and to 
wish for his prosperity.’ 

‘In mentioning these principles recorded in the traditions, we do not sup- 
pose venerable brethren, that they are unknown to you, nor do we feel 
that you will be wanting in zeal to advocate and to propagate the doctrine 
of the submission which subjects one to their lawful Sovereign; but we wish 
that this our Brief may serve you as a proof of the sentiments with which 
we are filled towards you, and of our ardent wish that all the ecclesiastics 
of the kingdom may be distinguished by purity of doctrine, by prudent 
conduct, and by pious lives; that they may be blameless in the sight of all 
men. Inthis manner we hope that affairs will be restored to order for 
the general good. Yourmagnanimous Emperor will show you his clem- 
ency, and listen to our representations and requests, lo the manifest advan- 
tage of the Catholic religion in the kingdom; which he promises al all times 
te protect. Sensible people will surely praise you, and your enemies hold 
their peace, as they have no ground to blame vou. 

“In this expectation lifting our hands to Heaven, we beseech Almighty 
God to enrich each of you more and more with heavenly favours, and we, 
who slways have you in our heart, expect you to perfect our joy, by being 
filled with one sentiment, one spirit, and brotherly concord. May one true 
doctrine proceed from your mouths! May vour words be blameless! 
Preserve the deposit entrusted to you, and labour with united strength in 
the works of evangelic faith. In conclusion, pray to God for us, without 
ceasing. From the bottom of our heart, and as a pledge of our paternal 
affection, we bestow on you, and on the flock committed to your charge, 
our apostolic benediction. 

‘* Given at Romein the church of St. Peter, on the day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1882, and of our Pontificate the 2d,” 
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Bishops of Poland! you are called upon again to preach inviola- 
ble submission to your ‘‘magnanimous Emperor,’’ who, by his mis- 

overnment, has provoke d your sacred strug ate, and after having kill- 
ed your f; the rs, and driven their children Siete slavery or exile. has 
blotted even the name of your country from the map ofnations. Is 
this the consolation Rome, from her apostolic see, has to bestow on 
the prostrate Poles—a n: ti i Which at an early per riod of its history, 
ranked among the converters of the heathens of the North to C hris: 
tianity: andl which subsequently, at diferent epochs, stood a daunt- 
less champion im defence both of Christendom and European liberty, 
against the Asiatic hordes of the wild Tarters and the dreaded Cres- 
cent of the Osmanlis! Verily, ifthe head of the Catholic Church 
has nothing better to offer, but to pass a sentence of condemnation 
on those of his spiritual children whose watchword 1s known to have 
been ‘‘ God and Liberty?” we must think that either he is labouring 
under a gross error, or mankind is to follow another watchword, 
that ef ‘Slavery without God!” 

The Holy Father deplores the misfortunes of Poland, but instead 
of taking steps to alleviate their load, he anathematises the patriots, 
whom he calls the ‘‘ evil minded,” and charges them with having 
“nlunged the country into an abyss of misery by tearing asunder all 
the bonds of lawful submission.’ But that the Polish insurrection 
was provoked by Russian despotism, and by the violations of the 
Charter and ofthe [Imperial oath, does not concern in the least his 
Holiness. In the whole Brief, not a word is said on that subject. 
It is the wronged and the oppressed that are guilty inthe eyesof the 
pontiff: they alone are charged with the violation of lawful submis- 
sion.” But the sovereign who was to reign constitutionally, and 
who has violated the compact between him and the nation, is remin- 
ded of no law that was binding on him, and from that omission it 
appears as ifhe were allowed to do any thing he pleases with tnpu- 
nily. ‘This is a specimen of the justice of the Apostolic See ! 

The Pope ‘ hus shed abundant tears,” we read inthe Brief, over 
the *‘ disasters” that the Polish nation must suffer for having “ re- 
volted against a BENEFICENT lawful authority.” But now he finds 
that he has reason to console himself that ‘‘ with the help of God 
tranquillity and order are restored.’ ‘The phrase is neither new nor 
felicitous and only shows to the world that the chancery of the Vati- 
can is very apt to commit plagiarisins on such speeches as General 
Sebastiani’s, who announcing the fall of Warsaw in the French 
Chambers, said—‘‘ Order and quiet reign in Warsaw.” Yes, it was 
the quiet of the grave! Truly, it is a splended triumph for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to look on the disasters of Warsaw; and the 
fate of Poland, delivered up to all the attrocities and the vindictive 
spirit of savage autocracy. It never was better known than it is at 
present w hat kind of order is rei; gning in Poland: confiscations, 
exiles of parents and infants, decimation, rooting-out of ail nation- 
ality, all physical and moral cruelties,—these are the order and the 
tranquillity on which the Pope is congratulating Poland—these the 
titles by which he is calling on the Poles to obev Nicholas, and to 
hurl their “false and fatal docirines into hell.” Still these doctrines, 
reprimanded in the Poles, as it is well known, have gained them 
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the suffrages of all the noble minds in Europe: imbued with their 
principles, every Pole willingly made sacrifice ofall he held dearest 
to him; heroes gladly sunk into their graves to confirm their truth; 
and, after all, their doctrines are even now held purer than any that 
Rome and St. Petersburgh might teach the world. 

The Pope quotes the words of the Apostles, and the examples 
of the primitive Christian Church, with the view of showing that 
‘* submission to powers appointed of God is an invariable principle,” 
and that no one can disobey them, except in case they should “ vi- 
olate the laws of God and the Church. ” Now, according to this 
doctrine of the Pope it would appear that a nation is authorised 
to revolt againsta power which would do away with the rule of ab- 
stinence from flesh on Fridays, because the people would then rise 
in defence ofa species of divine law—a law adopted by the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Church; if however laws, human, civil or 
political, are violated, the people are commanded patie ntly to sub- 
mit. But are the latter rights not equally divine? Where are we 
to look for their origin? ‘To whom else are we to refer this proud 
inherency in our human nature, if not to the Maker himself, who 
is the only source of justice and virtue? 

Let his Holiness consider, that the kingdom of Poland was erec- 
ted by the Congress of Vienna, ‘ in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that in that name the 
kingdom was to have its Constitution, by which only it was to be- 
long to Russia; that the remainder of the Polish provinces under 
Russia, Prossia. and Austria were to have their nationality pre- 
served to them; and further, that Nicholas, on his coronation-day, 
as King of Poland, at Warsaw, took an oath on the Gospel, to 
maintain and keep inviolate that Constitution, which he neverthe- 
less has violated, and whose very name -he has entirely abolished. 
Was this to be the faith of treaties conclued in the name of the 
Holy Trinity ? Was this to bethe result of the oath taken in the 
cathedral of the Polish c apital by a crowned head? Whois it now 
that ought to be charged with perjury, blasphemy, and violation of 
the most essential acts of religion? ‘Therefore, had there been no 
other reasons but these, the insurrection of the Poles is legitimate 
and justifiable, if taken even in a religious point of view. And if 
there is any charge that might be brought against the Poles, it is 
only this—that from an excess of submission, they had suffere dd, 
during sixteen years of violations of their rights, “ ‘the name of God 
to be taken in vain’? by two Russian emperors; and that, at the 
very first act of perjury and blasphemy of these rulers, they did not 
revolt. 

“ Your magnanimous Emperor,”’ continues the Pope, ‘‘will show 
you his clemency, and listen to our representations and our request, to 
the manifest advantage of the Catholic religion, which he promises at 
all times to protect.’ In this passage appears the whole mystery of 
the Pope’s concession to temporal sovereigns. Let the latter only 
protect religion, in the Pope’s sense, and he delivers up the people 
to oppression and slavery. The tyrants may then decimate the na- 
tions by thousands, and he will extol their ‘clemency.’ They 
may commit all kinds of enormities their vindictive spirits suggest, 
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and he will call them ‘‘ magnanimous.” It is melancholy to see 
him who calls himself the Vicegerent of Christ make the Christ 
ian religion—that religion of love and charity—subservient to the 
most abominable designs of oppression. It is shocking to witness 
religion, which should be the shield of the rights of man against 
tyrannic power, or, at least, a solace to the weak and oppressed, 
degraded to be the standard-bearer before despotism, and the sanc- 
tifier of its infernal acts. But if obedience is to be a duty on the 
part of the people, justice ought to be that of sovereigns: the 
one duty is no less sacred than the other; and if the Pope ventures 
to remind the people of their oaths, he ought, before all, to have 
reminded sovereigns of theirs. 
The Pope, in his dotage, says that the ‘‘ Emperor promises to pro- 
tect the Catholic religion.’’ And so did he promise to keep the 
Polish Constitution! So did other Russian Czars and Czarinas 
promise before him! And Nicholas swearing fidelity to the Charter, 
has even taken an oath “to make the Catholic religion an object of his 
special care, it being professed oy the majority of the inhabitants.” 
But, after all, did he or his predecessors keep their solemn prom- 
ises. No! history shows it. Under the reign of Catherine, Rus- 
sian generals went from province to province, with Greek priests, 
at the head of their armed cohorts, converting, with bayonets in 
their hands, whole villages and districts in Volhynia and Podolia 
from the Roman Catholic to the Greek Church. Catholic clergy 
were expelled their parishes, and their churches and revenues were 
given to Greek Priests. The Vatican cannot be ignorant that there 
is a Ukase severely forbidding, in kwussia, proselytes being made 
to any other religious persuasion than the Greek Church, the con- 
versions to which are ever encouraged. Jesuits, at Petersburgh 
who acted contrary to this Ukase, were expelled that capital, and 
at last from Russia. There is another Ukase, which orders that all 
the children born by a Catholic mother with a ltussian, or by a 
tussian woman with a Catholic father, shall be of no otherthan the 
Greek religion. These regulations must have had, as it may be 
supposed, the effect of considerably thinning the Catholic popula- 
tion, in spite of the Emperor Alexander’s known professions of cos- 
mopolitism in religion. ‘To this ‘‘ Greek of the North,” as Napo- 
leon used to call him, when abroad, any religious persuasion or 
sect was good—even excellent, provided he took a fancy to it. 
When in England, he told the Quakers that, in his opinion, their 
religion was the best: when in Germany, he became the most zea- 
lous votary of the mysticranting of Madame de Krudener; so much 
so,as to have followed her inspirations in establishing the Holy 
Alliance of Kings. In his own Empire of all the Russias, however, 
he was a rank Greek, who increased the privileges of the Greek clergy 
to the prejudice ofthe Catholics, sought by all means to augment the 
followers of the Greek ritual, and did not allow even the Jews to be 
converted to other persuasions. Inthe kingdom of Poland alone 
English missionaries were permitted to convert the Jews to the 
Protestant church, because the national religion was there Catho- 
lic. Now, when compared with his predecessors, the Emperor 


Nicholas may be said to be a Greek patriarch, who is himself fanat- 
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ically Greek, and will see nothing but the Greek Church around 
him, which he | is led likewise, from political motives, to protect; 

being the only monarchy of the Greek re ‘ligion in Europe, to whom 
all the Sclavonic tribes of that ri ual, in case the’ ir religion should 
suffer, would look up for protection. His policy is (a ind the poli- 
cy is indeed prudent) to strengthen the politcal position of Russia 
by the hierarchy of the Gree k Church, which may be considered 
as the only mora! strength that pamatin shtened Russia can possess. 
From these reasons, he can never protect Catholicism, Or any 
other church which he considers to be diametrically opposed to his 
policy. No sooner did he ascend the throne, than he gave orders 
to deprive the Polish Catholic clergy of their schools at W itebs, 

Polock, and other places, and to introduce there Greek clergy, 
and Russian professors, who might teach in the Russian language. 
There exist Ukases of his, issued in 1828 and 1829, forbidding the 
construction of new Catholic churches or chapels in the govern- 
ments of Mohilew and Podolia. But the late Polish revolution, 
by freeing him, in his opinion, of all obligation towards the Poles, 
has furnished him with the best opportunity of carrying his Greek 
zealotism to the highest pitch; and if Catholic worship and churches 
are not abolished, it is only owing to the lack of sufficient autocra- 
tic power to reduce so soon the “Catholics, and all Christian per- 
suasions, to the uniformity of a single Greek ritual. The early 
Christians were not more cruelly persecuted under the reign of the 
heathen emperors, than the Roman Catholic Church is at present 
by this despot. 

We do not much pry into the reasons why the Poles should be 
so extremely prepossessed in behalf of Catholicism; nor shall we en- 
quire whether Protestantism, that which, in the sixteenth century, 
was the promoter of the literary glory of Poland, was not more fit 
to further the political affairs of that country and, perhaps, to rescue it 
from ruin. Catholicism was, indeed, productive of many national 
reverses, in which the ambition of the Popes played no insignifi- 
cant part; still, it was not devoid of good. It would have incurred 
less censure had it proved more constant to its devoted people, the 
Poles, and had it not betrayed them, as it did, at the very hour, 
when trampled upon by their common foe, they most wanted its 
support. Yet, although the head of Roman Catholicism, the 
Pope, abandoned the Polish people, the Catholic religion (which 
we separate from Catholicism) afforded them that solace which 
every Christian creed cannot fail to bestow on the unfortu- 
nate in the hour of his tribulation. The Catholic religion, as a 
ground of belief, and as a firm conviction of the mind, claims respect 
from every one—claims respect from Nicholas—and ought to have 
found in the Pope, as the head of the Roman Catholic Church, a 
more strenuous defender. 

The Poles are known for laying great stress on every thing that 
is national, and so they do on their national religion. On that very 
account it has a peculiar charm for them. It was the religion of 
their families, their faithful companion through life, and comforter 
at the grave. It was, besides, the religion which at an early pe- 
riod, they had transplanted among the heathen Prussians and Lith- 
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uanians; which, for many centuries, they defended against the 
Tartars and the Turks; for which their ancestors had bled‘and died; 
and which was associated with all the heroic achievements that im- 
part an exceedingly romantic charm to the annals of Poland. 
Afterthe dismemberment of their country, that religion acquired 
an additional value, as a source of consolation in their patriotic 
grief. The Poles were robbed of all they possessed; their religion 
alone was left to them. They fondly cherished it: it kept them “dis 
tinct and at a distance from their despoilers, who were of a differ- 
ent religion; and to it they are chiefly indebted for the preservation 
of their nationality. Ina twofold view it was dear to them, asa 
salutary craving of the mind, and as the safeguard of their exis- 
tence as a nation: both are sacred and were guaranteed to them 
by treaties—if birthrights require to be guarantecd. 

That Russia has renewed religious persecutions in the nineteenth 
century, need not be wondered at; she is a barbarous and temporal 
power. But that a spiritual power like that of Rome should have 
abandoned her spiritual children, would be one of the most inex- 
plicable anomalies in conduct, did we not know that at the bottom 
ofthe whole policy self-interest or ambition is lurking. Such was 
for ages the policy of Rome with respect to Poland, to gratify 
which, the country had‘to pay the Petri erossus to Rome, to con- 
quer and convert heathens to Chris tianity, and defend it against 
other barbarians; to nourish sects at her bosom, and to oppress 
them—to be in turn tolerant and persecuting; all this to please the 
ambition of Rome. But now, when Pol: ind lies prostrate and 
powerless, she is spurned and forsaken, and the Holy Father makes 
alliance with her mortal foe against the most vital interests of that 
country. Not Poland alone, but the whele of IKurope is concern- 
ed in the present dealings of the Pope with the bear of Muscovy. 
Any accession of adherents to the Greek Church, adds a greater 
strencth to Russia, which is even now overwhelming the liberties 
and civilization of Europe. Poles as Catholics, Poles as Poles, 
will never cease, even under Russian bears, to be a barrier of civ- 
ilised Europe against the Eastern barbarians; but this barrier is 
destroyed as soon as the Poles will become Russianised, exchange 
their Catholic religion for that of the Greek Church, and lose their 
nationality by an amal gamation with the population of Muscovy. 
By publishing his Brief. the Pope, in deference to the will of the 
Czar, has not only acted against Poland, but also against the 
safety of other nations. His ‘Bull is a curse to Poland, and there- 
fore a malediction to Europe! Wehope that no Ze Deums will 
be sung at the accomplishment of either. 

It has been observed by De la Mennais, that ‘‘ Rome is double; 
the one spiritual, which is immortal—the other temporal; and that 
the former has nothing to do with the principles adopted by the 
latter.”’ If it be so, it is deplorable that delusions of the kind should 
be practiced on the human understanding, and thus all its powers 
be put to the test in unravelling whether any act of Rome be a 
sanctity to be revered, or an earthly trickery. to be cursed. The 
whole of the Catholic world was hitherto accustomed to see in the 
person of the Pope the head of their church, and to apply te him 
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as children do to their spiritual Father, in the dearest and the most 
secret concerns of their life. But how sadly these devout appli- 
cants must be disenchanted in finding that in their spiritual coun- 
cillor is a Sovereign Pontiff, a brother of Don Miguel and of the 
Czar Nicholas, who shares in the pre ynesoes and vices of his fellow- 
sovereigns, adopts the same doctrines with them, and makes their 
interests his own. By this, his second nature, the Pope is not a 
whit above the level of the rest of despots. Like them, he urges 
the right of absoluteiy directing the intellect and the conscience of 
the people, and anathematises the liberty of the press; and again, 

as the proprietor of territorial dominion, he condemns the mode of 
levying taxes by votes of the people, as they operate as a check on 
arbitrary power. He oppresses his subjects, and resists their just 
claims. Foreign armies, as of late, must be sent to force them to 
obedience ; ‘‘ the memorandums’”’ must be written by all Powers to 
suggest to him political improvements, none of which he executes, 
although he promises them. Like other despotic rulers, Gregory 
XVI. descends so low as to borrow, in his reasoning, the logic of 
the Diet of Frankfort, and in his w ritings the style and language of 
Field-martial Paskewitch. He moreover contracts loans of Jewish 
usurers, allows them to kiss his feet, and keeps a mercenary guard 
of Swiss soldiers to overawe his Catholic sub jects. 

It is humiliating, that by this duality of nature in the Pope, a spi- 
ritual power like the apostolic should have become so much a tool, 
as to exhort and dictate in favour of so wordly, and almost so infer- 
nal an affair, as that of Nicholas with respect to Poland. Poland 
having for ages stood connected with Rome by no other than the 
spiritual bond of Christianity, expected in her hour of trial, and, we 
fully agree, deserved a Christian treatment. In her cause, which is 
acknowledged as just and sacred by all noble minds, she required 
no admonitions nor absolutions, but a due share of spiritual justifi- 
cation and of comfort; and Rome ought to have shrunk from drag- 
ging the noble victim before a tribunal polluted by Russia. The 
carnal part of Rome cannot constitute itself a competent judge in 
matters that belong to its spiritual province; and it is only a pre- 
sumption that it passed a sentence of condemnation in a cause the 
justice of which it could not comprehend, because of the film of car- 
nal illusions. But every day advances are making towards remov- 
ing faisehood and deceptions, and towards establishing the reign of 
truth and justice. God willsitso! ‘The affairs of the world being 
created for progress, cannot be rendered stationary ; and despite the 
manifold impediments that are put to obstruct their way, they must, 
nevertheless, as if under the spell of Galileo’s words, ‘‘ proceed in 
their march.”’ The social question once well understood, and once 
founded on a firm basis, will cease to be a question at all. Princes 
and kings, who now, supported by brute force, seek to oppose this 
march, will at last be left alone, and will then disappear altogether. 
Truth and justice, liberty and humanity, will then occupy their 
thrones. Woeto the Pope, if he do not bethink himself betimes 
to throw off his carnal tiara, and if he like his earthly associates, 
remain behind in the progressive movement. The Cabinet of the 
Vatican might then become not more respected than the Cabinets 
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of Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, by regenerated nations. 
Then, but then alone, can the arrival of a political ‘‘ New Jerusa- 
lem’ be expected; or, if the words of the Abbe de la Mennais may 
be used, ‘“‘Spiritual Rome will appear beautiful in its whole moral 
power, and shall issue a voice to the nations, who will be prepared 
to understand it, calling loud upon them to gather round the sub- 
lime standard of ‘‘God and Liberty.’ At the arrival of that happy 
era, the approach of which is thus anticipated by the mind of one 
of the noblest servants of the Catholic Church, we trust to the jast- 
ice of Heaven, that Poland, whose sons were known to have ever 
ranked among the foremost in defence of ‘‘God and Freedom!” 
shall be the first to be resuscitated bright from her ashes, in her glo- 
rious crown of Martyrdom. Poxonta, No, 5,—Dec., 1832. 





LENT. 
Is it such a fact that I have chosen? Isaian, lvini—d. 


Our present number appears in the midst of this joyous fast— 
which like every thing else papal in modern times, says one thing, 
and means another. ‘The subject is worthy of a moment’s consid- 
eration—if it were only because such multitudes of our fellow 
beings deem it so. We have therefore taken the pains to examine 
Tuomasstn’s Traitez Hist. et Dogmat des Jeunes de I Eglise— 
Baillet, Fates Mobiles, and the Grand Dictionaire of the Priest 
Moreri—in relation to the matter. The result of our investigation 
follows.— 

Lent, was originally a protracted fast immediately preceding 
EASTER—which the reader is aware, answers to the feast of the 
Passover amongst the Jews. At first the fast was voluntary, and 
rigid; but for no certain period; ordinarily for a few days only.— 
There is no trace that any obligation to keep a stated fast was sup- 
posed to exist, in any part of the church, before the middle of the 
third century. And even after such an observance was supposed 
to be obligatory—it was for a long time unsettled what number of 
days should be kept as a fast. When a fixed time was first intro- 
duced, it was the period of thirty-six days; but even then there was 
no regularity in its observance. For while the Latin church kept 
a fast of six weeks before Easter, the Greek church observed one of 
seven weeks. And both pretended to keep the same number of 
days—as the Greeks did not fast either on Saturdays or Sundays of 
Lent, except holy Saturday; while the Latins fasted every Saturday 
—and thus equalised the number of days. ‘The number of days 
seems to have been fixed at 36, upon the idea of tything the year, 
and consecrating a tenth of time to God, by mortification and pen- 
ance. The views of the Greek church on the whole matter, and 
their reasons for adhering to a practice different from that of the 
Latins, were fully set forth, in the council of Trullo in 642. During 
that century (the seventh) the number of days was increased to 40, 
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in the Greek church in imitation of our Lord’s fast; and the same 
change took place amongst the Latins two centuries later. But 
still the Greeks took nine weeks to obtain their complement of days 
and the Latins but seven weeks for theirs, on the principles already 
stated. But many particular churches long held to their more 
ancient customs, of various kinds; as in Milan, for example, where 
as late as 1563, it required all the authority of St. Charles Baromio, 
backed by the power of the Roman See, to enforce the uniform 
observance of the Latin system. 

The manner of keeping Lent was at first, and for some centu- 
ries, strict. In the western churches, meat, eggs, milk and all pre- 
parations from it, and wine, were forbidden entirely; and but a sin- 
gle meal of any thing, and that towards night, was allowed each day, 
Fish were not forbidden; though many voluntarily abstained from 
every thing but fruits and vegetables. As to fowls—it was pretty 
early contended, that they were created on the same day as fish 
and like them, out of the water; and that therefore they were admis- 
sable like them during lent. But this mduon of the flesh, was not 
at first well received. 

In the eastern church lent was always more rigorously kept—and 
the people generally confined themselves to bread and water with 
vegetables. Many of the Monks, however, (jolly fellows !)—revolt- 
ed at this thin diet; and those especially of Pontus and Capadocia 
—insisted on the duty of cooking a little salt meat with their vege- 
tables. Wecondemn them not. But as the proverb says it is not 
just, to make fish of one, and flesh of another,—it had been well 
perhaps, if they had stuck to salt fish instead of salt meat. At 
least the proverb contains as much reason, as they had, who insist- 
ed on eating fish, as a fast, because Peter was a fisherman. And 
for the same reason why noteat men? For Christ told Peter he 
should be a fisher of men. The council of Ancyra, in substance 
allowed the meat. But St. Basit, in his Constitutions denounces 
the monks as Eustathians. We rather guess his saintly eyes would 
open wide, if he could attend one of Archbishop Eccleston’s fast 
suppers. 

In the progress of time the rigor of fasting insensibly diminish- 
ed; and as early as the beginning of the ninth century—wine, eggs, 
milk, butter and cheese—were permitted freely, first to the unwell, 
—then to all who had not other proper food to support them under 
their necessary labours. Give a priest one unknown quantity in an 
equation, and he will bring out any desired result. But with three 
such in one pronosition, and his own bowels the umpire,—‘‘good 
night to Marmion.” Still, however, the fast was thus far kept— 
that only one meal a day, and that towards night—was allowed. © 
Though this were a fasting—better than the feasting of half mankind; 
who during the whole period of the earth’s duration have probably 
not enjoyed one hearty meal a day, of nutritious and palatable food. 

By and by another device was fallen on to mitigate still farther— 
this pretended starvation of forty days. The Pope of Rome, made 
money from every thing else; why not from a man’s stomach? Why 
should his abdomen be more sacred than his brains or his heart ¢ 
The power of dispensation had just as good a fulcrum in the du- 
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odenum as in the jaws; and liberty to eat may be better ptanred, than 
that to foreswear one’s-self. What was begun, as an exception, 
soon became the rule. In 1475, the Pope’s Legate gave a dispen- 
sation, to Germany, Hungary and Bohemia, to eat eggs, milk, but- 
ter and cheese, for five vears, during lent. Atlength even the Bish- 
ops in their Synods accorded such dispensations; and at present it 
is an outrage never once thought of, that a papist can keep such a 
fast as lent—for forty whole days—without eggs, milk, butter, 
cream and cheese! It is well for them, that none of them are dis- 
peptics, for such fasts as these would kill them. 

But as to the single meal per diem. Is there no remedy for such 
a serious affair as that? Let us see. Till about the year 1200, the 
Latin church enforced the necessity of eating only once—and that 
after vespers—in other words, towards night. As to the Greeks, 
from the sixth century, they had dined at mid-day, and taken a col- 
lation of fruits and herbs at night. In the thirteenth century the 
Latins began to indulge themselves in afew conserves to strengthen 
the stomach during the day—and to take a collation also at night. 
This word is borrowed from the life of the cloister—where the 
deceitful heart, above all places, seems to learn the art of calling 
“evil, good—and good, evil.’’ After supper the religious professed 
—had in many instances a rule to gather themselves together, for 
the reading together in public of such things, as their superiors 
prescribed; and especially the Conferences of the holy fathers, called 
in Latin Collationes. After the reading—came the drinking, on 
fast days, of a litthe wine—a very little;-—and this was the real col- 
lation! So far, so good. One meal per day—and that very late— 
nominally stood, asthe rule. bButthat from being scant and coarse, 
had long become, as we have shown, generous and immense. And 
now we find, how it became gradually flanked before with conserves 
and behind with collations. Sweet-meats and wine, are not gener- 
ally considered a very meagre diet. 

The next step, was if possible a still more cunning, and complete 
alleviation of all the horrors which habitual self-indulgence would 
experience under a forty days period of temperance;—fasting being 
any longer out of the question. ‘This was a contrivance to put 
things forward—so that the chief meal of the day, should not be so 
near the close of it, and therefore so many previous hours of the 
morning not be lost on mere conserves. Yet the thing was difficult, 
because it was established like the immoveable hills, that the meal 
must be after vespers—and vespers after nones—which from time 
immemorial, were respectively at sun-set, and three hours after mid- 
day. The matter came about thus; they who could not attend the 
celebration of the ‘‘divine office’’—nor observe the canonical hours, 
could hear the bells as they sounded for them, and could regulate 
their meals during lent thereby. And if men cannot fast with the 
church—it is nearly as good to feast by itsrule. Thus the hour of 
afternoon service became the signal for eating; and the practice 
became universal—not to eat dinner—that were horrible—but to 
advance supper three hours! That is, to sound for the “divine 
office” at three o’clock in the afternoon—being the regular hour for 
nones; to celebrate mass immediately afterwards; and vespers directly 
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after mass; andsupper directly after vespers. ‘This process brought 
the supper on at four o’clock in the afternoon, instead of at seven or 
eight. 

This idea once struck out, smoothed all before it. The Empe- 
ror Charlemagne was a quick witted as well] as a strong-fisted chap, 
and in his religious sentiments full half a protestant. He preferred 
three o’clock for his dining hour; and therefore mass was said at 
two, and vespers and supper, came immediately after—still eating 
after sunset, but advancing the hour of sunset! The monkish 
historians excuse the Emperor for this trespass on the sun—by say- 
ing that as he was served at table by the sovereigns whom he had 
subdued,—who afterwards sat down and were served in their turn 
by counts and earls—and they by inferior dignitaries—through a 
long series; if the Emperor had not eaten tll after the regular sun- 
set—the last of his serving-men could not have eaten before mid. 
night. It was most reasonable that the sun should set afew hours 
sooner than usual, during lent, rather than the Lmperor’s household 
change either their hours or their habits. 

If the matter had stopped here, the sun would probably have put 
up with the arrangement;—and all things considered, would have 
got off on better terms than any other entity that ever h: id to do with 
her of Babylon. But things did not stop here, and requirements 
were made and continue to be made of the sun, which are hardly 
to be considered reasonable by any candid person. In the tenth 
century the custom of eating after sun-down, at the hour of three 
P. M. (nones)—was universal throughout Italy; where they com- 
menced the ‘office of none”’ during lent, about noon, following it 
with mass, vespers and gluttony. “It was not before the twelfth 
century that this practice was fully established in France. Before 
the year 1500—the hour of supper had been insensibly advanced 
to mid-day! And then zones, or three P. M. came about nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, and vespers, or sunset, at least an hour 
before the sun reached the meridian!! ‘Thus stands the matter to 
the present hour: and the world will be so good as to remember, 
that during lent, the sun sets at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
There can be no doubt of it, for the acts, reasonings, and declara- 
tions of the infallible church, are express to the point. Nor js the 
proposition, though rather startling at first, at all harder to receive, 
than fifty others, put forth on the very same authority. As for ex- 
ampie—that the soul, body, blood and divinity of Christ, whole 
and entire, is contained in every particle of the consecrated bread 
and wine. Thatis, that there are a thousand millions of Gods, 1 
an inch square of cake: that a priest by saying ‘‘ hoc est corpus’’— 
can create Gods, ad libitum; and that every communicant, eats 
them by myriads.—Down with the sun, for us; it is far more cred- 
able than most of the capital doctrines of popery. 

N ow all things considered, lent, is not so formidable an affair. 
Here are, conserves to strengthen the stomach—just at will: here 
are eggs, butter. cheese, milk, cream, all kinds of fruits, all sorts of 

vegetables :—all kinds of fish, embracing oysters, lobsters, terrapins, 
green turtles, and the innumerable tribes of things that live, wholly 
er chiefly in the water. ‘hese are the undisputed property, of the 
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most rigid and abstemious papist during all lent, at least once every 
day, in quantities to be decided by his personal capacity. Then 
there is a multitude of other things, about which the church is not 
quite certain—and which may be eaten or letalone; and then oth- 
er immense classes which are maigrre or not, and so admitted or not 
according to circumstances—such for example, as the time it takes 
the gravy to get cold—Wc. Wc., which also, the operator must set- 
tle, or get his confessor to settle for him, as the casesoccur. ‘Then 
to finish the day—(as the main meal can be taken any time after 
vespers, and vespers can be said at any time)—it is to be remem- 
bered—that the codlation, as to length, breadth, and thickness, is 
entirely an open question. ‘This is the state of the case for those 
who pretend to keep lent regularly. But there are many allevia- 
tions even to this abundant provision. ‘The infirm are not expected 
to keep lent. Nurses and pregnant women are not required to do 
it. No one under 21 years of age, nor above 60, is bound to keep 
lent; nor are any of any age who live by their daily work. To all 
this add, the annual and_now stated dispensations of the Pope al- 
lowing to all the faithful, the privilege of meat (which seems to be 
the only forbidden thing) two or three days in the week; and the 
standing power to sell dispensations from all parts of the fast, to all 
who will pay for them ; and the idea of the eating department—of a 
papal fast, will be fully before the mind. 

We know not whether it would be most appropriate to mock or 
to weep over this exhibition of hypocritical sensuality, and childish 
self-delusion. Why, this fast, is absolute luxury, compared with 
the habitual state of nine-tenths of the human race, from the found- 
ation of the world; and yet, it is held up before the world as a pe- 
riod of deep mortification, and before God as a ground of justifica- 
tion and acceptance, on account of its extreme severity. We veri- 
ly believe, that any man of temperate habits, who would faithfully 
keep one tent, as the Papal Monarch would not only allow, but 
commend him for keeping it—would encounter serious risk of a 
surfeit, if not of radical derangement of his health, by the excesses 
of the table. And this is precisely the way, in which most papists 
who can afford it, keep lent. It is with them a period of excessive 
indulgence, far more frequently than of any, the least real absti- 
nence ;—and fasting, as applied to their lent, is mere mockery. 

Formerly, says the father THomassin, continence, abstinence from 
gaming, from public amusements, and from litigation, were enjoin- 
ed during lent. As the injunction had no effect, and they who 
gave it never thought of obeying it—it was, perhaps as well to omit 
the repetition of it. But what a religion is that, in which conform- 
ity to the world, mutual contentions, gambling, and incontinence, 
were always allowed, except for forty days of each year; and latter- 
ly are hardly prohibited, even during lent ! 

It is extremely remarkable, that the Bible should have designated 
with the most exact and unerring precision—the apostate church of 
Rome,—by every one of its characteristics, down to the most mi- 
nute. As in this case, by the singular characteristic of its pretend- 
ed fasts. These are the marks of the apostacy of the “latter 


times,’’ recorded in Ist Tim. iv. 1\—6: A departure from the faith ; 
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giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking 
lies in hypocrisy; (oh! how illustrated in the subject we have been 
treating!) having consciences seared; forbidding to marry; AND 
COMMANDING TO ABSTAIN FROM MEATS !—Now we search in vain for 
any thing absolutely forbidden to be eaten during lent, but meat !— 
Fish is permitted ; fowl is disputed about; flesh alone is forbidden : 
—it can be eaten only by dispensation! And upon this minute but 
fatal mark, the Eternal Spirit fixes its ineffaceable malediction!— 
Yea, he makes the putting of our “brethren in remembrance” 
thereof, one evidence that we ourselves, are ‘‘ good ministers of Je- 
sus Christ!’ Beloved Christian brethren, we have in this, discharg- 
ed our conscience and our duty :—Will you credit our report—and 
help our labours ?—Unhappy, deluded fellow-men—we lay before 
you this necessary, though it may be unpalatable evidence—that 
your hopes are founded on nothing better than sand !—Will you re- 
ceive the admonition—cast your idols to the moles and bats—and 
live by faith in the Son of God? 





THE LITERARY SUPREMACY OF THE NORTH. 


How got? How used? 


The popularity of a book, is as much a matter of trade, perhaps 
more—than gauze for ladies’ caps or checks for dandy pantaloons. 
Either of several methods will trade a book through as many edi- 
tions as a man’s conscience is divisible, by tens, by fifties, or by 
hundreds. We remember to have seen a copy of Matruew Ca- 
REY’s Olive Branch, marked 27th edition: yet, though we are not 
very grey, we have lived to see the whole twenty-seven editions, not 
only disappear but be almost forgotten. 

The methods of which we speak, are first, that some extensive 
publisher take a book in hand, publish it as a matter of business— 
and by previous engagements with his customers throughout the 
country, absorb several editions of a few hundred copies each. If 
the Harpers have a hundred booksellers to whom they give credit for 
books bought of them, on condition of their taking a dozen copies 
each, on an average, of every book they publish, this at once dis- 
poses as to the publisher, of twelve hundred copies—equal accord- 
ing, to a man’s fancy, to two, to ten, or to twenty editions. After 
this all is easy—or all is immaterial. The book is able to live on its 
own strength ;—or it dies on so many hands, and they purchasers — 
that no one feels it much, and the publishers not at all. But this 
operation puts the authors of books absolutely into the power of the 
large publishers; and gives to those publishers, the predominating 
weight in regulating the current literature of the nation. How far 
they are safe depositories of either of these important functions— 
namely the control of writers and readers both,—we suppose may be 
fairly inferred from the utterly contemptible, jejune, wishev-washey 


stuff, which deluges their counters, under the name of “recent pub- 
heations.”’ 
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There is a class of publishers not strong enough to force the pub- 
lic taste, and which is therefore obliged to content itself with sedu- 
cing it. The title of a book is got up; it may be new,—it may be 
only renewed,—or it may be a mere re-publication.—Agents are 
provided, who enter on the adventure, just as our northern brethren 
combine to kill sperm whales, each for such a portion of the oil. 
‘Then specimen copies are given to Doctors of Theology, and Doc- 
tors of Law, and Professors in Colleges, and Pastors in the large 
churches, and multitudes of other gentlemen, who really are, or are 
supposed to be, or at least suppose themselves to be, very exten- 
sively and favourably known; and for these, recommen dauions are 
given, printed and classified,—by which the throat of the public 1s 
widened, greased, and crammed, to any extent, and with any com- 
pound.—The giving of these recommendations is considered so 
much a matter of course that agents who solicit them are hardly 
civil if they are refused,—sometimes even forge them, as we shall 
presently show; and the persons who give them, are sometimes not 
only ignorant of what they aflirm, but forget and deny afterwardg 
that they ever affirmed it. 


We will illustrate by anexample or two: 


In the General Assembly of 1836, the Rev. Dr. Skinner, some- 
time of Andover, but now of the city of New York, was charged in 
debate, with favouring certain doctrines, upon the very rational 
ground that he had decidedly recommended a book of one ABEL 
Pearson of ‘Tennessee, thereanent. Hereupon the doctor, point- 
edly and vehemently denied that he had ever recommended, or that 
he knew any thing about said Adel, his book, or doctrines. But it 
being past doubt that the doctor's name, was at large appended, 
in good capitals, to a recommendation, bound up in the book itself; 
that worthy gentleman came slowly and doubtingly, to a feeble, and 
then a tolerably distinct impression, that he did recollect ‘having in- 
cautiously recommended a book about which he knew nothing.— 

We were very politely called on and very much out of measure 
pressed, afew years ago—to introduce into use, and recommend in 
writing, that edition of the Assembly’s Psalms and Hymns, got up 
at Carlisle, and improved in certain important respects, by the 
Rev. George Duffield, while once of that ilk.—After a very civil, thena 
very firm, then a pretty positive, and then an absolute refusal to da 
either of the things required of us; the agent closed his proposals, 
and let out on us, such a volley—that we were obliged, the only 
time in our lives,—we who from infancy had been taught the 
supreme force of every duty of hospitality—were forced in mere 
self-defence, to intimate that the gentleman need not consider him- 
self obliged by courtesy to bear our painful presence, longer than 
his sense of duty absolutely required. 

It appears to us a public duty to relate the following case.—Du- 
ring the latter part of the past summer a man, whose name we be- 
lieve to be Lyon, and who lately resided for a short time, in or near 
Abingdon, Va.—acting as he said, as agent for L. H. Youne 
of New Haven, Conn. left for us, and for recommendation by us, 
a volume entitled ‘Tue Lives or Tue Aposriss of Jesus Curist,” 
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and as the advertisement of the copy-right sets forth, written by Da- 
vip Francis Bacon. Being very much occupied at the time, and 
therefore unable to give the work a proper examination—and being 
no ways disposed to give currency to a work on such a subject, 

coming from such a quarter, without thoroughly examining its con- 
tents, we caused the volume to be returned to the agent. Not to 
be thus put off—he called on us—once—tw ice—perhaps three 
times. We took the pains of explaining to him fully, why we could 
not recommend his book. Yet after all this, he forged a recom- 
mendation fiom the senior editor of this magazine—forged his name 
to it—and on the force of that forged paper, obtained in his congre- 
gation, a pretty large circulation for his volume. Of course many 
persons in that congregation would know the hand-writing of their 
pastor; but Mr. Lyon had only to say to all such—this is only a 
copy of the recommendation; the original is at my lodgings; I will 
bring it to you. Of course too, the pastor would soon hear of such 
proceedings; but Mr. Lyon, more cunning than a fox, learned of 
him a few days before a temporary absence from the city—that five 
or six weeks would elapse before his return; and thereupon he dil- 
igently plied his work, and finished it before that return. This oc- 
curred during part of November and December last.—We once 
knew a female who stole candles to light a place of worship. Here 
is New Light heresy, propagated by forgery | 

We do not pretend to charge the publishe r, far less the author, 
even—with knowing, or conniving at these proceedings of this 
agent for the distribution of their work. It is our purpose to send 
a copy of this article to all the parties interested; and we shall pa- 
tiently wait, to see what steps will be taken, to redress the evil done, 
and to satisfy the public mind that such acts will not be repeated. 
Afterwards, we shall know our own duty. 

But there is too much reason to know that most unjustifiable 
means have been for many years used, and are still resorted to, in 
order to poison and unsettle, as well as direct and control the pub- 
lic mind, in the southern, central and western states—by agents and 
adventurers from the north in other modes, as well as through the 
dissemination of books forced into circulation.—A systematic attempt 
has been made for generations, to place eastern men at the head of all 
the colleges, academies, and schools, of the entire remaining portion 
of the union:and bya hocus-pocus somewhat similar to that used about 
their literature, the country has been made to swallow presidents and 
professors as numerous, as they were tou generally worthless. Atthe 
same time the newspaper press, especially that called religious, had 
been subsidised and engrossed for the same ends, by the same per- 
sons, through kindred means—to an extent so great—that it spoke 
cver Ashdod—and Ashdod,—only,—the very lisp of Canaan, being 
unheard in our captivity. Dr. Exy and the Philade/phian, through ail 
its changes of name and principle, constant only to its original w orth- 
lessness and vulgarity, and faithful in nothing else, except that, in 
all its phases, it was alw ays wrong: Mr. Converse, and the Tele- 
graph,—valuable as a living proof, “that the sycophancy and timidity 
by which certain reptiles crawl upwards, are not in reptiles only, 
invariably united with duplicity dislovalty and molignity -—these 
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are but specimens of a class so ample—as to threaten the country 
with disunion, and the church with lasting corruption. 

Now, as the times require more hidden means of attack and an- 
noyance, we find them actively in use. Is the body of a large city, 
where the church is happily sound and united, to be corrupted in 
detail and secretly? A vagabond addressing himself to some generous 
or benevolent feeling—perhaps selling tracts for his support, ap- 
pears; and for months together disseminates in every family, asub- 
tle poison, in the name of religion. For nearly a year past, this 
very process has been going on—and is still going on in Baltimore ; 
and pamphlets of the most vile and dangerous description, have 
been placed in every Presbyterian family—by a reprobate calling 
himself a Presbyterian student of divinity. 

Is a great scheme of benevolence to be defeated ? Spies are sent 
in secret, through the length and breadth of the land, disseminating 
an invisible but powerful influence against it. The Managers of 
the Maryland State Colonization Society have declared explicitly i in 
their last annual report, that this has been the case in regard to their 
scheme of operations—which they have found counteracted contin- 

ually, by some secret agency diffused over the whole state. 

Or is some prominent supporter of evangelical truth, to be under- 
mined—and some powerful and united congregation—to be divided 
and shaken, in these trying times? Behold—a New Haven book— 
and a felon for its distributer—ready to disseminate Pelagianism in 
the name of the Apostles of the Lord!— 

These things may not be borne. A decent self-respect, a proper 
nationality of feeling, a true independence of character, a just regard 
for the cause of truth and the public good, and an enlightened zeal 
for the advancement of true religion alike forbid us, to permit the 
continuance of this systematic dictation, annoyance and deception. 
If our eastern brethren choose to come amongst us,—let them do 
so, as our equals—and no more. ‘They have no superiority; let 
them cease to claim it. If they desire to reside with us, let them no 
longer consider all the states as provinces, subject to ‘the universal 
yankee nation; but amalgamate with us, and be really one 
with us.—The retirement of Dr. Parron, and Dr, Peters, espe- 
cially that of the latter, we consider a clear and noble testimony to 
the force of an increasing sentiment in the church and the country, 
that the limit of endurance is passed. We sincerely trust that the 
eastern churches and people will see it in this light; and that An- 
dover especially will remember, in all time to come, who it was that 
gave honourable refuge, and a new means of injuring us, to the 
most dangerous enemy of the Presbyterian church, 
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As every thing good comes from ‘down east’’—we suppose a 
little testimony, as to the home workings of those patent spirituals 
which have physicked the Presbyterian church so terribly—may not 
be the worse—for being fresh from the same quarter. We give it 
in the form of copious extracts from a fast-day sermon, preached on 
the Ist of last September, in the Edwards Church, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass.—by the Rewd Joun Mircnett—pastor thereof. We 
ought also, in all fairness to inform our readers, that Mr. M. is the 
successor of THaT Mr. Todd, now of Philadelphia; not to know 
whom, is to be considered not possible. 

It is hardly possible however to find two people who write more 
unlike each other, than this Mr. Mitchell, and ruar Mr. Todd, 
This however must be confessed, that if the former has most ideas 
—the latter as far excels him in the images of ideas; and what the 
Edwards Church, might be in danger of losing by the directness and 
lack of pretension of its present pastor’s efforts, is well compensat- 
ed in the inflated self-complacency of those of his illustrious prede- 
cessor. 

There are many accounts on which this testimony ought to com- 

mand serious attention. It is from an eye witness; it professes to 
be given after personal observation and experience; it is uncontra- 
dicted; itis illustrative of most important subjects; and it corrobo- 
rates and corresponds with all that all other sober persons, of sound 
views have already uttered in various places on the same subjects. 
Besides this, it unwittingly developes the action of the Congrega- 
tional system of church order, in trying times, and shows its tenden- 
cy to generate and promote trouble,—and its utter incompetency to 
furnish any adequate check to any evil prevailing within the church 
—or even to free itself from it.—And what is to the full as interest- 
ing, it shows, by the simple exhibition of the facts of the case— 
what has been repeatedly asserted, and as often denied as calumni- 
ous, that the great operators, throughout the whole land, have been 
essentially of one stamp—guided by the same plans, operating on 
the same principles, and seeking the same results. 

The truth is, and here is ample testimony to it, that the Presby- 
terian church in her controvetsy against the errors and disorders of 
the times, is fighting the battles of every evangelical denomination 
—yea is contending for all that is vital to the whole body of Christ. 
it is a noble and glorious testimony of her Lord and Master on her 
behalf, that he has placed on her, the chief stress of this trial of the 
Church’s faith. May he give her grace, worthy of the great occa. 
sion,—and equal to the mighty trial ! 


In the promotion of revivals within a few vears past, we have introdu- 
ced various ‘new measures.’ of a very exciting and some at least of a very 
questionable character, What these measures are you know, and the 
results you know, or rather begin to know. ‘They have in many in- 
stances added large numbers to the churches; but have added nothing 
to their strength, “nothing to their beauty. The introducers of them have 
aimed at immediate and great results (unmindful of remote ones) whether 
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genuine or not, and have proclaimed them in the newspapers. Our for- 
mer sort of revivals, continuing for many months, perhaps for years, and 

roducing daily their individual, thoughtful, personal conversious, have 
- deemed too slow a work for us: we have converted people 77 masses, 
in the gross by carriage-loads ; and have filled the churches with them: 
we have cast our net into the sea and have gathered ofevery kind! Or 
rather they have done so, of whem these things are true; for we cannot say 
them of this and many other sections of the land. 

How far the things in question, where they have occurred, have done 
violence to the habits of the people, and to the order of the churches; 
desecrated the pulpit: vitiated the popular taste; emboldened infidels; un- 
settled ministers; multiplied itinerants ; caused divisions ; and brought death 
or languor and consumption, on the churches, the most of you are, I sup- 
pose, aware. They have brought discredit on revivals: I almost fear 
they have puta period to them,—at least for some melancholy years. 
For while some churches have run out ef their wits in one direction, others, 
alarmed, have retired to the opposite cold extreme; and from both, as, 
we have reason to fear, the Spirit has departed—grieved by the distrust 
and coldness of the one and scandalized by the extravagancies of the other. 

It has been one of the effects of these measures, that they have brought 
the ordinary means of grace into disesteem. Christians have reserved 
al! their zeal, and sinners,all their purposes and hopes,for some extraordinary 
occasion which isto be attended with extraordinary results, while the 
weekly sabbath and the stated pastors, have been regarded with indiffer- 
ence. One of the leading religious newspapers lately proclaimed the opins- 
ion that revivals are not to be looked for, except in connection with pro. 
tracted meetings, and that these meetings are not successful except under 
the management of evangelists, or of clergymen from abroad, whose labors 
are, for the time being equivilant to those of evangelists ; and that therefore 
souls are not to be converted, in any considerable numbers, except by means 
of protracted meetings and evangelists. It is probable that thousands 
of readers received the opinion fortruth. ‘They were prepared to receive 
it, having acted on it already. But what then becomes of the wisdom of 
God in the appointment of the ordinary means of grace? Of what pecu- 
liar importance is the Sabbath, with its stated ministrations and ordinan- 
ces? They must be new paths that lead to such conclusions as these. 

In the buisiness of reform, generally, we have a great deal of what is 
called machinery and agitation. Combination is the power; vehement 
discussion, invective, and agitation, are the manner; and ‘going ahead,’ 
the supposed result. X 

The gospel, in its appropriate institutions and modes of operating, has 
been deemed an_ inefficient system ;—superannuated ; inapplicable to 
the times: ‘it decayeth and waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away.’ 
It iS too general in its aims; and we have therefore formed and multiplied 
societies of a more specific character, in reference to almost every par- 
ticular immorality,—Seventh Command Societies ; Fourth Command So- 
cieties ; (Sabbath Unions, as they are called; ) Retrenchment Societies ; 
Plain Dress Societies; Total Abstinence Societies; Anti-Slavery, and, 
25 some will say Pro Slavery Societies; and I know not how many. 
j here is room for a hundred more; for there is no end to the sins that 
require correction. | 

The gospel is too slow in its operations;too calm in its temper; it is 
not hot enough, for the times; it has no arrows sharp enough for the heart 
of the king’s enemies,—such monstrous ones aS we now have to deal 
with ; it is too sparing of epithets; it is not bold, and vehement, and sweep- 
ing enough, in its denunciations: it asks no fire from heaven to come down 
and consume the adversaries! Oh for ‘a voice like a VOLCANO; and 
for words that shall SCORCH and BURN like drops of MELTED LAs- 
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VA,’ upon the sinner! This is the way we pray in these days. And we 
talk of * scourging the guilty men into obedience to the commands of God, | 
with a whip of scorpions.’ . . * s “ ° 

As one of the consequences of the multiplication of societies, the land ig 
filled with their lecturers and agents. It is scarcely extravagant to say, 
the public conveyances are loaded with them. We are endeavouring to 
raise up young men for the ministry ; but while we do this, a large number} 
of ministers are leaving the appropriate work of the ministry to go up and 
down as lecturers. Ido not question their motives: they are my beloved 
brethren, and | speak of them with respect. Nor is it modest, perhaps, 
to question their wisdom. If they think they are engaged in a work 
which is more important than preaching the gospel, more becoming, more 
agreeable, more consistent with those solemn ooligations which they are 
supposed to have taken on them at their ordination, it is not for me to ques- 
tion their right of judging for themselves. But for myself, such are my 
views of the comparative importance of the work they have left and the 
work they have assumed, that, es a loverofmy country, and the world, f 
would rather have seventy fuitiiul ministers, in seventy vacant parishes, 
in seventy destitute places ai the west, or at seventy missionary stations, 
than to have three times seventy lecturers on any, the most important, of 
the topics which occupy them. 

[t is the wisdom of one class of our reformers to enlighten the world in 
regard to its iniquities. When our Saviour sent forth fis reformers, how 
did he instruct them? Did he bid them go into all the retirements of sin, 
into the sinks and dens, and chambers of wickedness, especially of lewd« 
ness, and bring out what they found, in the most minute and graphic des 
scriptions to the public? Go, tell the ignorant, the curious, the simple, 
the young, the wanton and the chaste, what things are done of them in se- 
cret, and how they are done? Make collections of obscene pictures and 
publicly exhibit them; or distribute them about the country! He bid 
them nosuchthing. Such was not the aght which he would have them 
shed on men. But, assuming that the world was wicked, everywhere 
wicked ,—that all men Anew this, they showed unto them that they should 
repent and ‘turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.’ = * 

‘The mnmodest pretensions of some of our reformers. ‘They go in advance 
of the gospel. How often have I heard it used as an argument and are 
monstrance with us, when we have hesitated to admit their lecturers to 
our pulpits, that the gospel never can prevail till their societies have clears 
ed its way. ‘ Is not this sin, and thatsin, (say thev) its greatest obsta- 
cle ? How ean the gospel prevail so long as _ there isso much lewdness$ 
so much war; so muchslavery, &c.? Must not we do away these things 
before it can advance?’ But whatthen? Are your societies to precede 
‘the church of the living God,’ and achieve the victory, and claim the tri- 
umph? And is the gospel to follow you as an humble gleaner? We 
must tell you, as our conviction, on the contrary, that your societies can 
do nothing without the gospel. ‘The sins you seek to remove will never 
be done away till they fal: by those weapons which are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds. Those Weapons 
are the doctrines, spirit, and institutions, of Christianity. Solar as these 
prevail, the objects you have in view are gained; and no farther. 
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